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EVER since the spring of 1947, when an Arab 
boy found some leather scrolls in a cave on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea, the Christian 
world has been hearing of the discovery. As a 
pebble dropped into a pool begins a series of 
enlarging concentric circles, this “surprise catch” 
started an endeavor of search and research in its 
field that has had no equal in modern times. The 
results are not complete, although a number of 
books and at least four hundred articles have 
been written concerning them. ; 

The discovery included a text of Isaiah earlier 
than any yet known, a commentary (Midrash) 
on Habakkuk, a Manual of Discipline presenting 
a rule of life for a Jewish ascetic order (probably 
the Essenes), an apocalyptic book delineating a 
war between the Sons of Light and the Sons of 
Darkness, and a Collection of Psalms or Songs of 
Thanksgiving. In addition, there were a large 
number of fragments, many quite small and diffi- 
cult to identify, representing most of the books 
of the Old Testament. 

Much controversy has swarmed about the 
scrolls, both as to their identity and as to their 
relation to Jesus and Christianity. Claims were 
made which seemed to some to challenge the 
uniqueness of Jesus on the one hand, and the 
individuality of the Christian community on the 
other. By now, heat has given way to light in 
these discussions, and some very interesting and 
positive results are appearing. A final assessing of 
the issue has certainly not yet been made. 

At this Thanksgiving season our thoughts quite 
naturally turn to the biblical psalmists. They 
have given wings to the souls of Christians ever 
Since the beginnings of our religion. Now, how- 
ever, we have the Thankgiving Psalms of the 
Jews of the Dead Sea community to provide ad- 
ditional devotional inspirations. Their published 
translation into English by Millar Burrows, pro- 
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fessor of biblical theology at Yale University, 
makes them available to all. 

As one reads these psalms he is impressed with 
their similarity to those in the Hebrew Psalter. 
Men here, as there, thank God for his deliverance 
from the hands of their enemies: 


I thank thee, O Lord, 
because thou hast put my soul in the bundle of 
life; 


Oppressors sought my life, 

while I laid hold on thy covenant. 

But they are a worthless company, 

a congregation of Belial. 

The net they spread for me caught their own 
feet; 

they fell into the traps they had hid for my soul. 


But my foot stands on level ground; 
in the assembly I will bless thy name. (Psalm III) 


It is interesting to note that not only the Lord 
but also the covenant which bound the members 
of the community together played a part in giv- 
ing the author security. 

Psalm VI expresses thanksgiving for deliver- 
ance from the vicissitudes of life. The author was 
a poor man whose soul was in dread. As he said, 
“engulfing destruction accompanied my steps,” 
and “the cords of death surrounded me inescap- 


ably.” But God had delivered him, and so he 


wrote: 


I thank thee, O Lord, 

because thou hast redeemed my soul from the pit; 
from the Sheol of Abaddon 

thou hast brought me up to an eternal height, 
and I walk in an unsearchable plain. 

I know that there is hope 

for him whom thou hast formed from the dust 
for an eternal company. 


For God thunders with the noise of his might, 


Other expressions of praise and gratitude 
which these psalms contain also impress us at 


this season: 
(Continued on page 38) 


























THANK GOD for Pilgrim Courage L 


In every pilgrim since the dawn of civilization 
there has existed a God-given courage, tempered 
to challenge and solve the problems of life. Un- 
doubtedly, gratitude and thanksgiving are char- 
acteristic of men who live in the presence of God. 
It is worth noting, however, that the throbbing 
beat of courage in his heart makes a pilgrim what 
he is; thankfulness is the logical by-product of the 
life he lives. 

Our world is especially indebted to these 
courageous men—these pilgrims. To speak of pil- 
grims is to include those who, with inspired effort 
and purpose, have refused to bow their spirits 
to adversity and doubt while conquering the 
problems of their own time. 

They are the ones who, as Paul said, have run 
with patience and faith “the race that is set be- 
fore us.” They are men and women who can take 
their place beside Abraham, Moses, Paul, the 
Puritan voyagers of the Mayflower, Copernicus, 
Wesley, Madam Curie, and a host of others bring- 
ing light to a world of darkness from Socrates to 
modern times. 

During this Thanksgiving observance we should 
pause to thank God for men and women who 
have made great contributions to our world. We 
should pause to give thanks to God for pilgrim 
courage, not only in their lives but also in our own. 


THANK God for the pilgrimages which life offers. 
Each day life offers us a new challenge. Each day 
science pushes back the frontier of the unknown, 
only to discover that with all its precious knowl- 
edge there is still the undiscoverable. 

Medical science, having removed the threat of 
polio, is still faced with finding a cure for the 
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common cold as well as for cancer. In the near 
future the government of the United States ex- 
pects to position a platform two hundred miles 
out in space; this is but a prelude to interplane- 
tary travel. The lavatory in the bathroom reminds 
us that we haven’t yet perfected a faucet that 
will not drip. The world offers all kinds of prob- 
lems, and sometimes it looks as though man’s 
search for knowledge is like peering into a bot- 
tomless well. 

You may never be called upon to ride a rocket 
ship to the moon, but you are challenged to make 
your soul the master of the life you lead. For 
each of us there exists innumerable possibilities 
for our growth into spiritual maturity in the pil- 
grimage God offers. What are you going to do 
about life? What are you going to do about your 
soul? 

Many of us never tap the resources which we 
have at our immediate command. They lie dor- 
mant and unused throughout our lives. Jesus 
was quite right when he said, “For to him who 
has will more be given, and he will have abun- 
dance; but from him who has not, even what he 
has will be taken away” (Matthew 13:12). 

The people who chase rainbows are the ones 
who moan, “If I had... If I could .. . things 
would be different.” Men are constantly seeking 
a power that will lift them above mediocrity. 
All the time the greatest power in the world is 
available at their finger tips—the very power that 
made and governs the universe—the power of 
God to create and make new. It is there, Jesus 
said, for the asking. “Ask, and it will be given 
you; seek, and you will find; knock, and it will 
be opened to you” (Luke 11:9). 

The greatest pilgrimage of all is to lift the 
soul to God and behold how life is transformed 
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by his grace. The journey is the making of a man. 
God gives courage to the seeker. 

What is a pilgrimage? It is Abraham, called 
by God to leave the comforts of civilization and 
travel across an unknown wasteland to find a 
new land for a new race of people. It is Jesus, 
traveling toward Jerusalem, knowing that he is 
going to his death, but willing to die for truth. 
It is a philosopher searching for reality; a scien- 
tist seeking insight into the unknown. 

A pilgrimage is what you can do for God. It is 
the purpose in life that God gives to a man, with 
the courage and daring to fulfill it. It is a different 
journey for every man, but whatever it is, it leads 
one beyond selfishness to self-sacrifice—from 
greed to life abundant—from self-concern to a 
love that knows no boundaries. 

When you understand what it is God wants you 
to do and have surrendered your will to God’s 
will, then you will find peace and happiness in 
mind and soul. It does not mean that you will 
have a nontemperamental nervous system or har- 
monious body fluids giving a sensation of well- 
being. Many saints have been neurotics! The 
peace that God offers is the satisfaction of know- 
ing that life has a worth-while purpose and mean- 
ing for you. It is an integrated life. 

A group of businessmen once asked a Methodist 
bishop, “What is your business?” The bishop re- 
plied, “Horizons!” That is what God offers his 
sons and daughters. The business of the pilgrim 
is horizons. Thank God for the pilgrimages which 
life offers. 


Anp thank God for pilgrim courage. It is faith 
and trust in the goodness of God that puts steel 
into pilgrim hearts. Pilgrim courage is to trust in 
the love and wisdom of God the Father, come 
what may. 








William Bradford’s History of Plymouth gives 
use firsthand knowledge of the hardships encoun- 
tered by that little group who came to the wilder- 
ness shores of America. In their search for re- 
ligious freedom they were driven from England 
to settle in Holland. This was only temporary, 
since they wanted something better. They wanted 
complete religious freedom. They wanted homes 
and schools and professions to offer their children, 
which they did not yet possess. 

Deciding to sail to the new land of America 
to cast their lot there, they met with discouraging 
news. Some of them would never survive the 
sea voyage, they were told. Exposure to starva- 
tion, disease, and death at the hands of savage 
Indians awaited them. 

In the face of all of this, the little group of men 
and women came to a noble decision. William 
Bradford wrote in his journal: 

“It was replied that all great and honorable 
actions are accompanied with great difficulties, 
and must be met and overcome with answerable 
courage. It was granted the danger was great, but 
not desperate; the difficulties were many, but not 
invincible. For many of the things feared might 
never befall; others, by provident care and the 
use of good means, might in a great measure be 
prevented; and all of them, through the help of 
God, by fortitude and patience, might either be 
borne or overcome. ... Yea, though they should 
lose their lives in this action, yet might they 
have the comfort of knowing that their endeavor 
was worthy.” 

That is pilgrim courage. Thank God, because 
that kind of courage has contributed to the prog- 
ress of mankind. If we, too, can learn to have such 
faith in God, we will find the integrity and the 
courage to seek out and travel our own pilgrim- 
ages. 











Who Are the Brethren? 


This article supplements the study of “Some 
Emerging Religious Groups” (Adult Fellowship 
Series) on pages 35-48. 


AN experience in the summer of 1947 compelled 
me to examine my Brethren heritage. 

The national Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions’ Department of Research and Education 
(which I headed) was having difficulty finding 
a meeting place near Washington, D.C., where 
white and colored workers could meet together 
at a/workers’ school. Finally, it occurred to me 
that we might go to New Windsor, Maryland, 
Brethren Service headquarters. The Brethren 
draw no color lines, and I thought that contact 
between city workers and rural Brethren might 
be good for both. 

The New Windsor directors agreed that we 
might come to New Windsor. A hot August after- 
noon found some thirty miscellaneous steel, tex- 
tile, oil, rubber, and chemical workers—both 
white and colored—gathered at New Windsor. 

Brethren cooking met the food test of hospital- 
ity, but complaints were soon registered about 
the hot rooms in the old domitories. A few men 
complained bitterly about the lack of cross venti- 
lation. Anxious to keep the workers happy, I 
brought complaints to those in charge and was 
told that the situation would be remedied. 

Later I learned that the volunteer workers, the 
Brethren young people who were living in the 
well-ventilated rooms, quietly gave them up and 
moved into less desirable quarters. 

The CIO men soon learned how the change 
had been brought about. They also learned about 
Brethren service, relief packages, and the Heifers 
for Europe program. They normally lived in a 
world where rights had to be fought for, where 
people do not work a year for mere subsistence, 
and where people do not tithe several meals per 
week in order that the hungry may be fed. My 
CIO brethren were confused and came to me for 
an explanation of such extraordinary behavior. 

Thus stimulated to think about my heritage, 
I began to read all the available Brethren histo- 
rians. I thought much about the Brethren genius 
and was struck by the fact that the early 
Brethren, too, lived in a bad period of wars, totali- 
tarianism, insecurity, and corruption. 
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By KERMIT EBY 


BRETHREN BELIEFS 


Who are the Brethren? They are a company 
of believers who take the New Testament as their 
creed. In a sense they are mystics who seek a 
direct inward experience of God without inter- 
mediaries. The Brethren, however, are usually 
not given to emotional demonstrations. Their 
mysticism is biblical and pietistic. 

The Brethren endeavor to imitate the primitive 
Christians. They are followers of the Book, and 
they pride themselves on having little formal 
theology and no dogma. I sometimes feel that their 
only theology is an insistence on a lack thereof. 
If they had a dogma, it might be defined as “con- 
temporaneousness,” an attempt to discover what 
Jesus would say and do in today’s world. The 
Brethren believe that the essence of Christian 
teaching can be found in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


BRETHREN HERITAGE 


Alexander Mack, founder of the Brethren in 
Germany in 1708, summarized the Brethren posi- 
tion in a series of rites and ordinances: “It is 
therefore very good to look wholly and alone to 
the express words of the Lord Jesus, and to 
follow that only . . . This then is the way to God 
for every soul, namely to do and act agreeably to 
the will of God.” 

Of course, this Brethren emphasis has its his- 
torical roots in men like Saint Bernard, Saint 
Francis, and Peter Waldo. More immediate influ- 
ences on the Brethren were Phillip Jacob Spener 
(1635-1705) and August Herman Francke (1663- 
1777). These men rejected the academic and 
scholastic creeds of their time and emphasized 
inner goodness and the need to walk in Jesus’ 
steps. 

The Anabaptists, particularly Menno Simons 
(the founder of the Mennonites) , also influenced 
the Brethren in that they opposed infant baptism, 
emphasized self-denial and brotherhood, separa- 
tion of church and state, and the refusal to ac- 
cept military service (even in self-defense). The 
Mennonites also put great stress on the imitation 
of Christ. They renounced earthly comfort and 
glory, personal adornment, worldly amusements, 
wealth, and all forms of luxury. 

The Brethren of today are the spiritual de- 
scendants of eight earnest seekers—five men and 
three women. While Alexander Mack was their 
leader, every precaution was taken to minimize 
the personal factor. “There was to be no founder 
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of the Brethren,” declares Lloyd Mallott, in his 
History of the Brethren. 

Alexander Mack and the Brethren were pro- 
duced by their history as were Moses and the 
Jews. The times in which Mack lived were not so 
different from ours. 


BRETHREN PRACTICES 


In 1708, the Brethren and their progenitors 
were—along with all Germans—victims of wars 
fought in the name of religion. The Rhineland 
was ravished by armies which marched and 
countermarched across it. According to James 
Westfall Thompson (History of the Middle Ages), 
“wolves howled in the streets of once populous 
cities.” Moved by the tragedy, the Brethren medi- 
tated on the New Testament and its message. 
They came to the conclusion that war was con- 
trary to the teaching of Jesus. They chose non- 
resistance as a way of life. 

In addition to being pacifists, my own Brethren 
ancestors were “levelers.” My Grandfather 
Schwalm preached many sermons warning 
against the laying up of treasures on earth. These 
texts he illustrated with specific examples: 
Cousin Francis W. was in danger of hell-fire: 
he owned six hundred acres of land and was 
buying more, with no sons to farm it. Ownership, 





not production, had become an end in itself. 

Once American Brethren communities were 
communitarian. The early Brethren, like the 
Mennonites and the Amish, shared their risks. 
Theirs was a community motivated by mutual re- 
sponsibility. If lightning struck a barn, the neigh- 
bors were assessed in relation to their ability to 
pay, and a new barn was built with the money. 
If a man were sick and unable to put in his crops 
or to harvest them, his neighbors met and did 
the job for him. Brotherhood did not end at the 
altar, for the deacons were expected to care for 
the: widows and the homeless. 

My Grandfather Schwalm never signed a note 
at the bank where he did business, because to do 
so would reflect upon his integrity. The com- 
munitarian concept carried over into this question 
of integrity. One of our neighbors once added a 
little water to his milk, and thus increased his 
milk check by a few pennies. He was caught and 
made to repent before the whole congregation. It 
was terrible for a Brethren, whose word was as 
good as his bond, to commit an act of cheating. 
The Brethren believed an individual’s perform- 
ance was the concern of the whole group. 

Faced with the Brethren way of life, my CIO 
friends, visiting New Windsor, were disturbed. 
Tolerance for heretics was not in their scheme 
of things; they understood the term, “liquidation 
of the opposition.” 

The Brethren, on the other hand, have never 
been afraid of other witnesses. The Brethren in 
Pennsylvania gave asylum to the Universalist 
Brethren who were persecuted by the heresy 
hunters of their age. I don’t think that even 
today the true Brethren is afraid of communism. 
Somehow we cannot accept the fact that if a 
Brethren and Communist meet and live together, 
the Brethren must end up Marxist. Instead, the 
Marxist might ask for Christian baptism! 

Today, the Brethren, who always considered 
themselves to be “stewards” of the land rather 
than “owners” of it, are still good farmers. But 
modern technology is destroying their communi- 
ties. The Brethren have begun the trek to the 
cities. Only the young man inheriting his farm, 
or the young man with family backing can ex- 
pect to own his farm. Many of the old traditions 
remain, but quite often in watered-down form. 

I have developed a new understanding and ap- 
preciation for the problems which the early 
Brethren faced and for the kind of solutions 
which they attempted. First, they rejected war 
as a transcendent evil. Second, they declared 
themselves against force in religion. Third, they 
determined to exercise stewardship of property 
in the interests of the whole community. And 
lastly, they concluded that there is no substitute 
for integrity in day-to-day life. 

Perhaps this way of life merits the examination 
of all peoples who aspire to the brotherhood of 
man. 
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Mucu of God’s work has been carried forward 
through the centuries by young, idealistic schol- 
ars. 

For example, the church’s present missionary 
program may be traced to the “haystack” group 
from Williams College. After a discussion on the 
intellectual and spiritual darkness of Asia, five 
students concluded that the missionary obligation 
of the church could not be discharged unless 
Christian students dedicated their lives to mis- 
sionary service. While taking refuge under a hay- 
stack from a storm, these students dedicated their 
lives to work in foreign lands. 

The furtherance of God’s work always has 
depended upon courageous leaders and creative 
thinkers. Because of our tendency to magnify a 
man’s vocation, the part played by his prepara- 
tion and education is sometimes obscured. When, 
however, we study the movements that have 
planted our Christian faith in the world, we find 
that God used many, intellectual giants. 


An Otp TESTAMENT INTELLECTUAL 


Students of the ancient world are familiar with 
the names of certain thinkers whose ideas have 
lightened the path for humanity in all ages. No 
name in this list is more intimately associated 
with the moral progress of the race than that of 
Moses. 

The Ten Commandments credited to Moses as 
a lawgiver stand above time and place. They are 
applicable to all mankind, for all times, and for 
all circumstances. 





Dr. Gross is executive secretary of the Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions, Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 
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Moses is not only revered as the liberator of 
the Jews, but Christians acknowledge a debt to 
him for their belief in the one living God. 

Christians and Jews alike know little of Moses’ 
life and experiences in Egypt, his life story must 
be reconstructed by students of Egyptian history. 
There are evidences that he had the best educa- 
tion that Egypt had to offer. He doubtless was 
trained by the learned priests—the educated class 
—in agriculture, law, and government. We may 
also assume from the engineering marvels of 
ancient Egypt that he was acquainted with mathe- 
matics, engineering, and architecture. 


PREPARATION OF LEADERS 


God, in his efforts to place in life his eternal 
moral and ethical principles, has used creative 
and resourceful persons. In stressing their con- 
tributions to the spiritual we frequently overlook 
the special preparation they had for their work. 

When Jesus’ disciples are compared with the 
professionals of their day, their own training is 
sometimes minimized. Three years spent with 
Jesus was a rich educational experience. Since 
the best education is the kind that comes from 
association with a great teacher, Jesus’ disciples 
must never be branded as uneducated. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOLARS 


Whenever we consider the work of the Chris- 
tian Church during the first century, we think of 
Paul. He not only had a great mind but also he 
was trained in the best educational centers of his 
time. Our Christian faith and the New Testament 
owes much to Paul. From him have come many 
of the theological principles underlying our faith. 
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and the Educated Man 


He was saturated with the knowledge of the 
sacred Scriptures, and his writings contain quo- 
tations from 141 different chapters and over 200 
single verses of the Old Testament. 

Paul’s day was one of decision and transition. 
To give the Christian evangel direction, an under- 
standing of Greek culture and Roman politics was 
needed. Paul’s knowledge and leadership were 
determining factors in the development and ex- 
pansion of Christianity. With him, it moved from 


a Jewish sect to become a world religion, univer- 


sal in its appeal, and competent to meet the needs 
of life everywhere and in every time. 

Those leaders who have helped advance God’s 
work have been, with few exceptions, persons not 
only of deep consecration but also of scholarly 
attainments. Whenever the channel through 
which God’s message flowed has become cor- 
roded, such men as Augustine, Benedict, and 
Thomas Aquinas have stirred up intellectual 
ferment and fired scholars again to the pursuit of 
truth. The centers where they congregated be- 
came the bases of our great universities. The 
person who contributed the scholarship for young 
Luther at the University of Erfurt indirectly 
helped blast a new opening through which God’s 
truth poured forth in greater volume. 

Christian culture was advanced in England by 
John Wycliffe, the Oxford scholar who saw the 
possibility of putting the Word of God into the 
language of the people. The work he started was 
continued in the sixteenth century by young 
Cambridge reformers and scholars who had been 
driven into exile on the continent. 

This same culture was transmitted to our shores 
by graduates of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 


By JOHN O. GROSS 


sities. Included among them was John Harvard 
of Cambridge who, with the help of three other 
Cambridge graduates, founded Harvard College. 


JOHN WESLEY 


Methodism is in a position to recognize the part 
played by educated men, for John Wesley can- 
not be explained by what happened at Aldersgate 
alone. He brought to Aldersgate a life that had 
been methodically schooled from birth. His formal 
education began at Charterhouse and was con- 
cluded at Oxford. The years between Oxford and 
Aldersgate show that scholarly habits and formal 
religion do not in themselves assure an effective 
Christian leader. 

It is not minimizing the grace of God to say 
that the warmth Wesley felt in his heart came 
from a fire made by the Spirit igniting fuel which 
many years of disciplined study had stored. If 
this spark had touched a vacuum, it would have 
resulted in just a momentary flash. Wesley’s ex- 
perience lifted him out of a state of searching and 
gave him a sense of direction and channeled his 
boundless energy and great gifts of leadership 
into one of the world’s greatest religious awaken- 
ings. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION 


The providing of leadership for God’s work 
depends upon the successful uniting of religious 
experience and education. Attitudes of the heart, 
habits of the mind, wholesomeness of personality, 
social sensitivity are parts of the training pro- 
gram. 

Christian educators, seeing the whole task, 
find teaching more comprehensive than convey- 
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ing subject matter alone. To reach this goal there 
must be an atmosphere that is not only congenial 
to learning but also is charged with Christian 
idealism. 

This sort of climate must have characterized 
one of the early Methodist schools, Newbury 
Seminary in Vermont. It existed only thirty years, 
but out of it came a long line of forceful leaders. 

One hundred forty men went from there to the 
ministry, including the late Timothy P. Frost, 
pastor of First Methodist Church, Evanston. 
Among its graduates or former students were 
presidents Hinman and Noyes of Northwestern 
University, and John P. Dempster, promoter of 
theological education in The Methodist Church. 
It sent two students, Alonzo Webster and Richard 
Rust, to lay the foundations for educational work 
among the newly emancipated freedmen. Web- 
ster founded Claflin University and Rust became 
the creative leader of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety in its most productive years. 


JouN R. Mort 


The need of trained men doing God’s work is 
aptly illustrated in the life and labors of John 
R. Mott. 

Mott made a public profession and united with 
the church at fourteen years of age. In the ag- 
gressive religious atmosphere of Upper Iowa 
University, then a Methodist college, he found a 
conflict between his personal ambition and God’s 
plans for his life. 

He went then to Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, thinking that he could get away from 
his conscience, find contentment in conventional 
religion, and proceed with his plans. But at 
Cornell he was still under the influence and 
prayers of persons who detected his genius for 
leadership. 

A prominent English athlete, at Cornell for a 
series of religious meetings, “helped him to see 
the wisdom” in using his “will in following the 
gleam of light leading Christ’s way.” After a 
period of hard, honest study he was able “with 
St. Thomas to say to Christ with intellectual 
honesty, ‘My Lord and my God.’” After this 
vision of Christ as Lord, the question of the use 
of his life was settled. 

Very early after his commitment Mott came 
under the influence of Dwight L. Moody. This 
friendship brought “devotion, intellectual content, 
crusading purpose, and spiritual passion to his de- 
veloping religious life.” 

Mott’s life itself is an answer to Moody’s oft- 
repeated challenge for someone to show the 
world “what God could really do with one man 
whose life was fully surrendered to him.” 

Mott’s gifts for administration, power of pro- 
ducing enthusiasm, genius for leadership—all 
consecrated to God—made him the foremost 
Christian leader of our century. He probably in- 
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fluenced more young men than any man of our 
day. He multiplied his efforts manyfold by hold- 
ing that “it is better to get ten men to work than 
to do the work of ten men.” 

Mott stirred a sleeping church to the im- 
portance of student evangelism, put passion into 
the missionary program of the Christian church, 
and urged it into an adventurous crusade. 

Mott’s vision of the possibilities of the Christian 
evangel continuously expanded upward from one 
high level to a higher one. He thought in terms of 
continents and planned for centuries. 

Always in the forefront of his creative plan- 
ning was the student and the potential that he 
represented. This is illustrated in his connection 
with the formation of the World Council of 
Churches. 

As a young Christian leader Mott deplored the 
Christian divisions and sought a basis for unity 
among all Christians. At the close of the last 
century there was little disposition on the part 
of the churches for co-operation. But Mott knew 
students and believed that they would be free 
to adventure where the churches were restricted. 
Consequently, in 1895 Christian students around 
the world were united in the common purpose to 
deepen their own spiritual life, to lead others 
to become disciples of Christ, and to plan for 
extending his Kingdom throughout the world. 
Thus the ecumenical idea was planted. 

In 1948 many of the former leaders of this 
student movement worked to bring into existence 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam. At 
the 1954 assembly in Evanston an estimated three 
fourths of the executive leadership and one half 
of the delegates came from the World Student 
Christian Federation. 


THE CoLLEGE CAMPUS 


The testimony of this man’s life continues to 
show that the most strategic field the church has 
for its operations is the college campus. “If 
Christianity is to survive, it must survive in the 
environment made by Christian leaders.” A 
leader can capture the imagination of the masses 
for his cause and can in a comparatively short 
time remake the social environment that sur- 
rounds them. In our day when we are wondering 
if Christian idealism and consecrated intelligence 
can outpace our mounting capacity to destroy, we 
must recognize again that our best strategy is to 
win and enlist leadership. 

The efforts that gave Mott to the world fur- 
nished hundreds of less distinguished leaders who 
became the pathfinders for religion in both high 
and humble places throughout the world. 

Finding leaders for the church of our Lord 
should be a major goal of our Christian work. 
The few who achieve eminent recognition and 
the vast multitude who labor in limited spheres 
are essential if the work of our Lord is to go for- 
ward. 








The Bible and Social Progress 


Wuat in our own time has come to be known 
as “the social gospel” is something that most 
Christian people take for granted. We see the 
gospel not only as a means of securing “recon- 
ciliation with God,” but also as a means for ef- 
fecting a complete transformation in the condi- 
tions of human life. The Christian ideal is not 
simply “a new heaven”; it is also “a new earth.” 

It was not always so, however. That the church 
from the beginning was a social force is not to 
be denied. It early exerted an influence on legisla- 
tion, on the treatment of slaves, on the treatment 
of prisoners of war, on the treatment of women 
and children, on provisions for the treatment of 
the sick and the aged, and on numerous other 
aspects of the social life of men. 

Nevertheless, there have been periods when 
the record of the church in this respect was any- 
thing but good. It is, indeed, a fact that in the 
Middle Ages the church was all too often on the 
side of the rich and powerful. So far from insist- 
ing that the poor be treated with justice, it many 
a time opposed their just claims. 

Such generalizations may be dangerous, but it 
remains that the church never had such political 
and economic power as it had in the Middle Ages. 


PREREFORMATION 


Various forms of social change antedated the 
Reformation period and others came with the 
Reformation. It was the Bible that fostered the 
agitation for church reform, and it was no less the 
Bible that fostered the agitation for social reform. 

Wycliffe’s Bible and the “Poor Priests,” known 
as Lollards, carried the biblical message up and 
down England. Historians are agreed that Wy- 
cliffe’s Bible not only helped prepare England for 
the Reformation, but that it also prepared for 
improvement in the lot of the common man. 

The peasants of England at the time were 
practically serfs, held at the barest level of sub- 
sistence. They heard little from their priests and 
friars to lead them to suppose that they were 
entitled to a better life. But as they listened to 
Wycliffe’s Lollards and to the reading of the 
Bible in their own tongue, something began to 
stir in their souls. They realized that they did not 
have to “die and go to heaven” before they could 
know a brighter lot. 

In the same century in Europe, especially in 
France and Italy, there was an agitation against 
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the increasing ascendancy of the church over the 
state. It would be difficult to determine to what 
extent the agitation was biblically inspired. But 
many men began to fear that the papal claims 
were threatening civil and political liberties. 

A leader in the agitation was an able Italian 
priest, Marsilius, who wrote an important treatise, 
called Defensor Pacis (“Defender of Peace”). He 
held that the supreme power in the church was 
not the pope but the General Council; that the 
state was to provide for the existence and welfare 
of the church, but was not to be subservient to it; 
that the state therefore had spiritual as well as 
political responsibilities; and that the nature and 
extent of these responsibilities could be learned 
from the Scriptures. We can only regret that the 
principles of Marsilius and those who agreed with 
him did not prevail. 


REFORMATION UNREST 


With the actual arrival of the Reformation, so- 
cial unrest broke out in various quarters and 
was undeniably nurtured by Bible study. Among 
the most important expressions of this unrest was 
the Anabaptist movement in Switzerland and the 
Peasant Revolt in Germany. 

The Peasant Revolt was an offshoot of the Ref- 
ormation in Germany. A group of peasants, dis- 
contented with their hard lot, and aroused by the 
new teaching, formed in 1525 a “Christian Union.” 
Other groups followed suit, and “Twelve Articles 
of Peasantry” were drawn up. The original intent 
was the reform of abuses by peaceful means. 
Violent men, however, took over the leadership; 
civil war broke out. The authorities became 
alarmed. Luther shared their fears and ‘supported 
the authorities against the peasants. The agitation 
was ruthlessly crushed. Luther was doubtless in 
a dilemma: he was sympathetic with the peas- 
ants, but he feared the public disorder, and there 
is no question that he hurt his own cause. 

There were sporadic movements elsewhere 
that somewhat resembled these. One of these 
took place in England and was known as the 
“Fifth Monarchy.” There had been four great 
monarchies—Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman. 
The next, “the Fifth,” was to be set up by Christ, 
and would last a thousand years. In anticipation 
of Christ’s coming, the leaders foolishly tried to 
seize London, and the movement dissipated. 

What was indicated by such movements was 
not the need of closing the Bible to men, but of 
teaching them the correct way of understanding 
and applying it. 
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ATOMS for PEACE 


By ANDREW ROCKOVER CECIL 


On July 16, 1945, the United States set off the 
world’s first atomic explosion. On July 18, 1955, 
at 2:57 p.m., in West Milton, New York, Lewis 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, threw a large copper switch. A few min- 
utes later Mrs. John Thomas, a housewife of 
Ballston Spa, New York, cooked her dinner with 
the first atomic-generated electric power to be 
used in a private home. One of the high officials 
in the ceremony, broadcast over the local radio 
station, was Francis K. McCune, vice-president 
of General Electric’s atomic product division. He 
announced: “Ladies and gentlemen, free world’s 
first commercial atomic power is on the line.” 

When President Eisenhower brought before the 
Eighty-fourth Congress his atomic-energy mes- 
sage dealing with increased private participation 
in atomic-energy development, he appealed to the 
imagination of our legislators: “What was only a 
hope and a distant goal in 1946—the beneficent 
use of atomic energy in human service—can soon 
be a reality.” 

In July, 1955, President Eisenhower discussed 
with other world statesmen the uses of atomic 
power for peaceful purposes. This dream has 
taken substance in West Milton, New York. A 
small plant originally built to run the submarine 
Seawolf will supply electricity for a town of 
about 20,000 people. 

The atomic-power age is upon us, the atomic 
revolution is molding our world, and still the 
potential use of atomic energy seems to the aver- 
age citizen somewhat remote from our daily liv- 
ing. Why? 

Since the time when the bomb went off at 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, many people have 
regarded atomic discoveries with fear as a part of 
the most diabolical weapon yet conceived by 
man. The nuclear bombs, devices of terrible heat 
and poisonous radiation, disrupted our dreams 
for world peace. 

When the free world was the sole possessor of 
this decisive weapon, we tried to find safety 
against its use by an aggressor by surrounding the 
atomic-power program with unprecedented 
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secrecy. After dramas of espionage and treason, 
all is now changed. “If at one time the United 
States possessed what might have been called a 
monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly ceased 
to exist several years ago,” stated President 
Eisenhower in his historic address on “Atoms 
for Progress and Peace” before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, December 8, 1953. 

The unknown became known and free men 
started a search for new avenues and ways to 
apply this tremendous source of energy. The ap- 
plication of atomic energy is not any more limited 
to military purposes. It becomes now the concern 
of the civilized man to decide how this advanced 
scientific discovery can be utilized for the well- 
being of man. 

This concern is shared by the church because 
the riches of soil and mineral wealth were given 
to us by God in order to make our life more 
abundant. How then can this tremendous source 
of energy be applied to the betterment of man- 
kind? 


ATOMS FOR ELECTRIC POWER 


The first great possibility is electric power. A 
one-inch cube of uranium 235 would weigh less 
than a pound and would be equivalent in fuel 
value to about three million pounds of coal. The 
potential energy in a lump of uranium the size 
of a golf ball is equivalent to 465,000 gallons of 
oil, or six million pounds of coal. 

With this in mind, consider the advantages of 
atomic power for regions where electric power 
is needed but where conventional fuels used to 
make electricity (coal, oil) are not available. 

Suppose, for example, that a mining operation 
were undertaken in one of the underdeveloped 
countries in the Far East, or a manufacturing 
plant were established in Greenland, where our 
important Thule Air Base is located. The shipping 
of coal or oil to these places is reported to be ex- 
tremely difficult and transportation costs to be 
several times as great as the basic cost of the fuel 
itself. The “portable” atomic power plant, through 
its mobility and freedom from fuel supply lines, 
could unlock the treasures of the undeveloped 
areas of the natural resources of the world. 

The petroleum and coal reserves of countries 





we 








Fireball of nuclear test over Bikini Atoll showing “cloud chamber” effect of pressure changes in air. This was 
photographed at 12,000 feet altitude, approximately 50 miles northwest of the target, May 21, 1956. 


rich in oil and coal are also limited. In order for 
these countries to meet the enormously expand- 
ing trend toward industrialization, the demand 
for electric energy is bound to increase. The con- 
ventional sources of energy have begun to taper 
off. England, where high-grade coal deposits are 
already exhausted, has started on atomic-powered 
electric generator plants that by 1965 will gen- 
erate as much energy as would six million tons of 
coal a year. 

In the United States, with the increasing use 
of electricity, atomic energy must play an in- 
creasing role. On September 6, 1954, President 
Eisenhower broke ground at Shippingport for 
what we call the P.W.R.—the pressurized water 
reactor. By 1957 it will be delivering 60,000 kilo- 
watts into the grid of the Pittsburgh area with its 
large investment of private capital. 

The country’s needs for electric energy are ex- 
panding so rapidly that the serious problem is to 
find what can help the existing reserves of fuel 
to carry the rapidly growing load. Atomic power 
will become the burden-sharer in meeting this 
increasing demand for electric energy that will 


certainly double in the next twenty-five years. 
Our scientists believe that in 1965 our atomic- 
energy stations will generate as much energy as 
15 million tons of coal. 

In sea transportation we are on the threshold 
of a revolution. We have read of the launching of 
the first atomic-powered submarines Nautilus and 
Seawolf. If an atomic engine could be developed 
for the submarine, we can expect that oil will give 
way to atom power as tomorrow’s means of ship 
propulsion. The atom-powered ship of tomorrow 
will need neither refueling stations nor refueling 
ships; they will be more powerful, cheaper to 
operate, and limitless in cruising range. 


ATOMS FOR LIFE 


President Eisenhower, in his address to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations stated: 
“The United States pledges before the world its 
determination to help solve the fearful, atomic 
dilemma, to devote its entire heart and mind to 
find the way by which the miraculous inventions 
of man shall not be dedicated to his death, but 
consecrated to his life.” 
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Atomic energy is already saving human lives. 
Radioactivity is utilized for the treatment of 
cancer. In our leading hospitals and universities 
radioactivity has revolutionized some areas of 
medical research in diagnosis and treatment of 
other diseases besides cancer. 

The Phoenix Project at the University of 
Michigan treated meat and food by quantities of 
radiation, killing the bacteria that cause spoilage. 
This discovery will make a great contribution to 
food conservation. 

Experiments are made to use radiation in the 
synthetic production of basic foodstuffs from 
simple and abundant chemicals. If successful, the 
experiments can bring the solution of the world’s 
food shortage problem. 

Chairman Lewis Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission points out in Reader’s Digest (Au- 
gust, 1955) that radiation is already being used to 
produce a new strain of rust-resistant oats, wilt- 
resistant tomato seedlings, and a peanut plant 
with 30 per cent greater yield. 

Agricultural experts using small amounts of 
radiophosphorus in fertilizer can now determine 
the right amount of fertilizer and in the most 
economical manner for the farmer’s soil. Insect 
damages responsible for great losses in grain are 
greatly reduced by radiation. These and similar 
developments can save our farmers billions of 
dollars. 


ATOMS IN INDUSTRY 


There are multitudes of possibilities in the 
field of industry. Radioactivity is already used in 
producing plastic films, sterilizing drugs, and 
increasing the flow of oil wells. Scientists are 
investigating the possibility of using cheap elec- 
tricity from atomic-power plants to charge a new 
kind of storage batteries for use in electric auto- 

Leland I. Doan, President of the Dow Chemical 

mobiles. 
Company in his address on atomic energy before 
the Economic Club in Detroit, March 22, 1954, 
stated: “The avenues not yet conceived by our 
scientists are endless. .. . The unlimited horizons 
are there, but science and industry must be free 
to experiment and learn to use the tools of ex- 
ploration properly.” 


Atomic MarsHALL PLAN 


Finally, the program of international atomic 
energy is now crystallizing. On Thanksgiving Eve, 
1954, the United Nations’ political committee by 
unanimous vote of sixty nations indorsed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal known as the “Atoms 
for Peace” project, for an international pool of 
atomic energy to develop and propagate its peace- 
ful uses. 

The proposal provided that all nations hav- 
ing atomic-energy materials (uranium and 
other fissionable materials) should contribute a 
small amount to a joint stockpile which could 
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then be allocated for peaceful pursuits to the 
benefit of all nations. Thus the contributing 
powers would be dedicating some of their strength 
to serve the needs of agriculture, medicine, and 
other peaceful activities rather than propagating 
the fear of mankind. 

The world’s economic and political life is fun- 
damentally based on mutual interdependency 
and this fact calls for mutual benefits and re- 
sponsibilities. In December, 1954, John Jay 
Hopkins, president of General Dynamic Corpora- 
tions, proposed an “Atomic Marshall Plan” for 
the financing, construction, and development of 
atomic plants in the power-short, food-short, 
water-short, life-short areas of the modern world. 

The American economy, stated Hopkins, can- 
not be healthy and secure if the Asiatic, or 
African, or European, or South American econ- 
omy is unhealthy and insecure. The only way out 
of the world’s political, social, and economic 
troubles is, therefore, to provide the millions of 
undernourished peoples with the power of atomic 
energy for the purpose of industrializing their 
underdeveloped countries. 

The leaders of the free world understand that 
these oppressed, underprivileged, and disillu- 
sioned millions will reject the faulty lifeline that 
communism throws them when enough men of 
good will offer them health, security, and educa- 
tion. The United States government has agree- 
ments now with more than twenty-five nations to 
train foreign scientists in the technological proc- 
esses of the development and operation of atomic 
power. 

In March, 1955, at the new School of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering at the Argonne National 
Laboratory, near Lemont, Illinois, the United 
States started the first training school for in- 
structing foreigners in peaceful uses of the atom. 
The students, representing twenty nations, are 
from Europe, the Middle East, the Far East, and 
Latin America. Another twenty-four nations are 
represented in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where the 
benefits of peaceful applications of atomic energy 
are now being studied. 

Speaking about the United Nations’ conference 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, which met 
in Geneva, Switzerland, August 8, 1955, U. N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold expressed 
hopes that “the Conference may lead the way for 
removing the threat of the atomic bomb.” This 
conference constitutes the world’s first united ef- 
fort to pool knowledge and resources to create 
abundance and peace. 

We pray that the new discoveries in atomic 
energy can beat “swords into plowshares” and 
“spears into pruning hooks” and that 


nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more (Isaiah 
2:4). 








MINISTRY 


It is the maple’s ministry, 
As the last slow leaves fall, 
To demonstrate how one can 
be 
All lovely, losing all. 
—Jane Merchant 


HANDS OF GOD 


There was a man who lived upon a moun- 
tainside. 

He could not understand how God could 
let 

Benighted travelers go plunging to their 
doom 

From the narrow road that led into the 
town. 

He said, “I will leave this dreadful place 

And seek him on the mountaintop, 

And there denounce him to his face.” 


But it was night when he climbed up there. 

He laid him down, but could not sleep 

For the awful stillness of the place, 

And the myriad stars that hung clear-eyed 
in the night, 

And the vast rumblings in the earth be- 
neath, 

As though God himself could not sleep, 

But was working fitfully at some half- 
completed task. 


And it seemed he heard a dreadful sighing. 

Somehow he felt the awful loneliness of 
God. 

And he thought he heard a sad voice say- 
ing, 

“If he only would, we two could make a 
paradise.” 


The man lay thinking until dawn; 

Then slipped shamefacedly down into the 
town, 

And all the villagers said: 

“Well, did you denounce Him for all that 
He has done?” 

But the man merely took a trowel in his 
hand, 

And, pointing to the road that lay along 
the town, 

Said, “We are the hands of God; come, 
let us build a wall.” 

—William Young Elliott 


THANKSGIVING 


O Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 

To Thee all praise and glory be! 

How shall we show our love to Thee, 
Who givest all? 


The golden sunshine, vernal air, 

Sweet flowers and fruit Thy love declare; 

When harvests ripen, Thou art there, 
Who givest all. 


For peaceful homes, and healthful days, 
For all the blessings earth displays, 
We owe Thee thankfulness and praise, 
Who givest all.* 
—Christopher Wordsworth 


THE SILVER CHALICE 


Is this the Grail? I did not think 

The chalice Jesus lifted up 

And blessed, then gave the twelve to drink, 
Was such a costly silver cup. 


I pictured it a humble thing, 

A vessel made of common clay; 

For Christ would choose, when borrowing, 
The plainest cup, used every day. 


Yet Jesus’ host would not withhold 
The choicest goblet he possessed. 

Had it been made of finest gold, 

He would have given his Lord the best. 


Were this the Grail, and we could sip 
The wine from it, would Christ be nearer? 
Would touching cup with hand or lip 

Make the loved rite more holy, dearer? 


Our hands may hold as true a Grail 
Each time we take the small plain glass, 
And kneeling at the chancel rail 

We hear his soundless footfalls pass. 


Our eyes may not behold his face, 

But bowed hearts with their sins confessed 
Can feel his presence, gain new grace. 
They know that Christ has come and 


blessed. 
—Helen G. Jefferson 


* The Methodist Hymnal, 541. 
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LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


UNIT I: THE GROWING YEARS AND EARLY MINISTRY 








ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 


AMONG the pictures that have been painted of 
Jesus in the wilderness, two stand in marked con- 
trast to each other. One is Hofmann’s. In it one 
sees the bare rocks of the wilderness, the twisting 
serpent, and the tall figures of Satan complete 
with horns accosting the Christ who seems to be 
bidding him be gone. 

In the other (by Cornicelius) there is only the 
face of the Master and, dimly outlined behind, 
that of the Tempter. The struggle is all going on 
behind those marvelously expressive eyes. But it 
is a real struggle, more significantly real than 
that depicted with the accompanying features in 
the other picture. If such a repulsive figure had 
presented himself before Jesus, and with a leer, 
advocated a course of action, it would have re- 
quired little discernment and less effort to rec- 
ognize the source of the suggestion and reject it. 

But these give only the symbolic if graphic 
setting of the experience itself, which was terribly 
real, as temptations are for us. It is one instance 
of his having been tempted in every respect as we 
are (Hebrews 4:15). Therefore, it must have 
points of affinity with our experiences which not 
only help us understand his, but make it signifi- 
cant for us. 

1. In the first place, it was a temptation char- 
acteristic of youth, although not limited to such. 
It was a vocation temptation. Jesus had felt him- 
self in intimate contact with his Father and had 
heard himself called to a specific task, to be the 
Father’s agent in bringing in the Kingdom. 

During a period of spiritual exaltation a young 
person of our day may hear a call to a higher 
vocation. But as he returns to the ordinary routine 
of his life there come doubts, sometimes voiced 
by his parents and older counselors. Maybe the 
fancied call wasn’t real, but only a figment of re- 
ligious excitement; even if the experience was 
genuine, he ought not to do anything about it 
hastily. And sometimes the doubts increase and 
the conviction vanishes. 
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(continued) 


By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


November 4: Facing 


Life’s Alternatives 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


2. But in the case of Jesus doubt was a minor 
element. He was convinced of the voice and its 
message, but the voice had not told him all. It 
had made clear that he was to be the agent to 


‘ bring in the Kingdom, but not even the opened 


heavens had shown just how he was to fill this 
role. Various possible courses of action came 
crowding into his highly stimulated conscious- 
ness. He had to think through the implications of 
these different lines of procedure. 

This aspect is familiar to us. One may be sure 
of what he wants to achieve but not how he ought 
to go about doing it. How baffling it all is. “If I 
only knew what the right course of action is, I 
would follow it at any cost,” one is heard to ex- 
claim. “But I just can’t tell. There is so much to 
be said on all sides.” The example of Jesus in- 
dicates that consecration carries with it the need 
for concentrated thinking. It was so for him. 

3. In the third place the temptation was real in 
that each suggestion held an appeal for him, be- 
cause of the element of good in it. His very 
sensitivity to the physical needs of men made 
him long to begin by ministering to those needs. 
He wanted to gain men’s attention for his mes- 
sage and to win their confidence in him. Methods 
which promised to do this had an appeal for him. 
He trusted the Father, so why not begin by giv- 
ing a demonstration of that trust which would 
convince folks of the authenticity of his claims? 
He examined critically the implications of each of 
these suggestions and rejected the temptations. 

4. Jesus’ victory was won through at least two 
means that we can discern. (a) He had recourse 
to his knowledge of the Scriptures. (b) He judged 
the alternatives by the kind of kingdom he was 
to bring in and by the character of God. 

The same paths to victory are still open. The 
Word is still a “lamp to our feet” and a “light to 
our path.” A God of love, and the interests of his 
kingdom of love are neither revealed nor fur- 
thered by acts of hate and force and violence. Our 
standard is still absolute loyalty to the God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ and in his life and person. 
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November ll: 
Beginning His 
Ministry 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


AFTER the temptation experiences, Jesus made 
his decision as to the general direction of the 
course he would follow in bringing in the King- 
dom. During the years that followed, he never 
swerved from that course, although the Gospels 
tell us there were many times when that decision 
was tested. 

What this choice was is very clear from the be- 
ginning. His was to be a _teaching-preaching 
ministry: a teaching by word and deed. In this 
lesson we are considering the former of these two 
aspects and in the next the latter. In Mark 1:14- 
39 both are sketched. 

As he had rejected the other methods because 
they would not serve his purpose, so Jesus chose 
this one because he reached the conclusion that 
only through it could that purpose be achieved. 
For him the kingdom of God meant the rule of 
God in the lives of men. It could only be estab- 
lished by influencing their inner lives, the chang- 
ing of attitudes of individual men. This inner 
change would not necessarily result from provid- 
ing for the physical needs of the people, and 
certainly not by breath-taking marvels of temple 
jumping, or by wielding external force, whether 
political or military. 


As he struggled with the problem during the 
weeks in the wilderness, he became convinced 
that he must acquaint the people with the God he 
knew: the God who was “our Father,” the God 
of suffering love. He rejected “the short and easy 
road, which, with the miraculous power which 
Jesus believed himself to possess, would have 
succeeded—to outward appearance” and chose 
the “slow and difficult course, bringing on himself 
untold agony and promising for the immediate 
future only a small measure of success.” But it 
would be real success. Out of the wilderness he 
came to follow that road. 

How his choice has glorified the professions of 
teaching and preaching! Yet what humility it 
brings to those who follow in them as we think of 
the perfection with which he practiced them, 
and as we compare our efforts at teaching and 
preaching with his. 

This is expressed in the prayer of the Chilean 
teacher—poetess Gabriela Mistral: “Lord, Thou 
didst teach, forgive me for teaching, for bearing 


the name of teacher which Thou didst bear upon 
this earth.”1 Jesus was the ideal preacher- 
teacher. It was said of him, “The crowds were 
astonished at his teachings” (Matthew 7:28; Mark 
1:22). “Everybody noticed what he said and was 
amazed at the beautiful words that came from his 
lips” (Luke 4:22) .2 


THE appeal of his teaching must have been due 
to many factors. There was the charm of the 
beautiful stories he told and his colorful illus- 
trations which made his teaching interesting and 
understandable and easy to remember. There was 
his evident interest in the folks he taught, his 
understanding of them and their needs and his 
knowledge of their circumstances, so that he 
talked with them about things out of their every- 
day lives. 

Afterward, whenever they saw a sower in the 
field or lilies by the roadside, or when a woman 
put yeast in her bread or mended one of the chil- 
dren’s coats, they remembered what he had said. 
Most important of all, there was the charm of his 
personality, his kindness and confidence and keen- 
ness of intellect, the heart-warming glance from 
his eyes, and the gestures of expressive hands. 
Anyone who has sat under a great teacher knows 
the impression of his personality and how much 
one remembers of his teaching because the teacher 
was what he was. 


Very early in his ministry, as a part of his teach- 
ing program, he chose the twelve who were to 
share his dream in a special way. He gave them 
private tutoring. As members of an intimate inner 
circle, they had the opportunity to see God in him 
more clearly than others, and later they were his 
special emissaries of the Kingdom. 

Their response to his invitation, “Come with 
me and I will teach you to catch, not fish but 
men” is interesting and challenging. Zimmermann 
has painted a picture of Jesus talking the matter 
over with the father of the Zebedee boys, his hand 
in comradely fashion on the older man’s arm. The 
boys are leaning over his shoulder eagerly listen- 
ing. They have already caught the vision, and we 
know the father will finally consent to their going. 

This point in his plan suggests that “God knows 
how to work through minorities.” “Only rarely do 
we recognize their importance which is evident 
if we study history with any thought.” Jesus 
knew that the hope of God’s kingdom rested on 
the shoulders of the loyal few. 

Aided by the twelve, Jesus began his teaching- 
preaching ministry in Galilee. Today as then, the 
realization of the dream depends upon conse- 
crated minorities, and there is still the invitation 
to belong to one of these in his words, “Follow 
me.” 


1 Quoted from The Other Spanish Christ by John A. MacKay 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1933, p. 201. . 

2J. B. Phillips, The Gospels, The Macmillan Company, 1953, 
p. 123. 
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November 18: 
The Ministry 
of Healing 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the preceding lesson we saw that Jesus chose 
a preaching-teaching program, but that it was to 
be a teaching by deed as well as by word. So it 
was said of him that “he went about doing good.” 
In both the ministry of the word and of healing 
he was revealing the Father. 


Jesus’ acts of healing, either physical or mental 
illness, compose a large proportion of his acts 
commonly classed as miracles. There were a few 
so-called nature miracles. 

Modern man knows the universe to be orderly, 
one in which events occur according to the law of 
cause and effect. He knows that a universe of law 
is much to be preferred to its opposite. In fact, it 
is the only type of world in which man, as we 
know him, could survive. Since miracles seem 
to imply a contradiction of the reign of law, he 
reacts against the idea. 

But, rightly defined, miracle need not be so con- 
sidered. It is well said that “A miracle is God’s 
use of his own law-abiding power to work out in 
ways surprising to us his will for our lives and 
the world.” ! These acts are surprising to us be- 
cause they are done according to laws of which 
we are now ignorant. It follows that, with an in- 
creasing knowledge of law on our part, some 
things now classed as miracles later may not be so 
regarded. 

At present the advance in knowledge of the in- 
fluence of mind over matter, the power of sugges- 
tion, etc., is throwing some light on Jesus’ acts 
of healing. In view of this knowledge it does not 
seem too surprising that a personality as well ad- 
justed as Jesus’, living in such harmony with the 
Source of all power, should be able to exercise 
psychic or spiritual power for physical good in 
ways that we cannot as yet explain. Later, with 
still more knowledge, other acts more amazing 
to us now may come to seem as plausible. 

There are, however, other considerations to be 
taken into account in evaluating the records of 
these incidents. One is the mind set of the time, 
which favored explaining events as miracles. 
They must be read in the light of this attitude. 


ANOTHER test is the implication they carry for 
the character of Jesus. There is, for example, the 


1 From The Modern Use of the Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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incident of the demonized pigs (Mark 5:1-20). 

Does it seem likely that Jesus would begin his 
ministry in a rural area by destroying a whole 
herd of pigs, a peasant’s only source of livelihood? 
Aside from the injustice and unfriendliness of 
such an act, it would have been most tactless. 
It doesn’t seem like Jesus. 

The current answer, of course, is that the loss 
of the hogs was slight in comparison with the cure 
of the man. True, but was the former necessary 
for the latter, particularly in view of a modern 
explanation of the man’s condition? 

It seems much more plausible that the animals 
were frightened by the strangers and stampeded. 
This coincided with the cure of the man, and those 
present saw a causal connection between the two. 
Stampeding animals certainly act as if demon- 
possessed. The man no longer did. Therefore, the 
demons must have gone from the man to the 


pigs. 


JESUS’ purpose in these healing miracles was 
not to win a popular following or to prove his 
messiahship. When requested to do them for that 
purpose, he refused. 

That is not to say that they were not taken as 
evidence of his messiahship by his followers. The 
term used for them in the Fourth Gospel, “signs,” 
indicates that they were so considered. One must 
distinguish between purpose and result. 

He never performed them to escape the natural 
consequences of his line of action. 

Jesus’ acts of healing were his natural and lov- 
ing response to men’s needs. Given his love and 
sympathy for folks, and granted that he felt him- 
self in possession of special power, he could not 
do otherwise than use it for the relief of their suf- 
fering. One may well believe that he would have 
used it even more extensively if he had not 
realized that doing so would be an obstacle to 
meeting their deeper needs. 

Kearns has indicated that Jesus considered 
healing to be a part of his mission and of his reve- 
lation of a Father concerned with all the needs of 
his children. His statement, “I came that they may 
have life, and have it abundantly” (John 10:10), 
the physical included abundance, but was not pri- 
mary. In this area he maintained the balance so 
characteristic of him. There is a suggestion of a 
similar balance in Mrs. Peter Marshall’s account 
of her recovery from illness. Unexplained forces 
played their part in it, but basic to the recovery 
was the spiritual discipline achieved.? 

An important message from this healing min- 
istry of Jesus is that of the existence of un- 
fathomed resources available to us, even in the 
areas of the physical. Religion has sometimes neg- 
lected to make its contribution at this point. To 
be most effective in their ministry to man and his 
needs, psychiatry and religion must learn to work 
together. 


2A Man Called Peter, by Catherine Marshall, McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
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November 25: 
The Ministry 
to the Sinful 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the preceding lesson, “The Ministry of Heal- 
ing,” we saw Jesus as a physician. In the present 
study we are thinking of him in much the same 
capacity but in a more profound sense, a physician 
of souls rather than of bodies. 

That Jesus so thought of himself is suggested 
in his answer to his critics in Mark 2:17. In the 
Old Testament, too, the idea of God’s forgiveness 
is related to that of the healing of the soul. The 
psalmist prays, “Heal me, for I have sinned 
against thee!” (41:4). The prophet Jeremiah 
hears God’s promise, “I will heal your faithless- 
ness” (Jeremiah 3:22). In words from Isaiah that 
Jesus quoted, turning to God brings healing (Mat- 
thew 13:15). 


Tus concept of salvation as healing, restoration 
to health, has interesting implications. It suggests 
that sin is soul sickness—something abnormal in 
the spirit life as disease is in that of the body. 
Right relationships with God is the normal state 
of affairs with man. Augustine expressed this 
idea: “Thou hast made us for thyself, and our 
souls are restless until they find rest in Thee.” 
Repentance leading to forgiveness, the establish- 
ment of that right relationship with God, is a 
restoring to health or wholeness of life. 

This was Jesus’ essential mission. He said, “I 
have not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance” (Luke 5:32). That he so con- 
sidered it is very evident..In Mark 1:38 we read 
of his turning aside from the healing of bodies 
to go into the villages to preach, for “that is why 
I came out.” According to Mark 1:15 the text 
with which he began his preaching was “Repent 
and believe in the gospel.” 

“He would be, above all, a Rebuilder of human 
souls lost in sin. .. . That did not mean that in 
the future he would refuse to perform acts of 
healing on sick bodies. . . . No, he would con- 
tinue to heal as the occasion arose, but he would 
not, through such deeds, endanger the real pur- 
pose of his coming into the world. His field of 
action would be the human spirit; the enemy to 
be destroyed, sin.” } 


On the other hand, it is interesting to note that 
there was a relationship between the physical 





1 Barbier, Sante Uberto, El Maestro de Galilea, Buenos Aires: 
La Aurora, 1938. 


and the spiritual areas of life, in both of which 
Jesus acted as healer. The case of the healing of 
the paralytic is a notable example. 

It may well be that Jesus saw not only that 
forgiveness was the man’s deepest need, but also 
that his physical disability was the result of a 
paralyzing sense of guilt. Modern psychiatry has 
much to say of the detrimental effects of a guilt 
complex on the emotional, mental, and even 
physical life of an individual. It has sometimes 
accused religion of producing this sense of guilt, 
a point that needs correction. 

A sense of guilt will inevitably arise wherever 
standards of conduct, whether religious or merely 
ethical, are recognized, for there will be failure 
to measure up to them completely. Religion no 
doubt deepens the sense of guilt through its em- 
ployment of superhuman sanctions, but it can- 
not be said to be its sole producer. 

The much more important point is that religion, 
particularly the Christian religion with its teach- 
ing of forgiveness, makes provision for release 
from that sense of guilt and for the consequent 
renewal of life. Psychiatry by itself cannot offer 
this, in spite of its stress on the necessity for it. 

Jesus issued a call to repentance; he did not 
condone sin. Repentance was the means necessary 
to bring about forgiveness. And it was the assur- 
ance of this forgiveness that he brought to peo- 
ple for their healing. 


By loving association with people, Jesus con- 
veyed a sense of his recognition of their worth. 
He told them of a God of whom the same was 
true—One who, like the shepherd, went out to 
search for the lost; or, like the father, eagerly 
waited to welcome the wandering son. He was 
saying to them on God’s behalf, by word and 
deed, by tone and glance, “I will heal your back- 
sliding, I will love you freely.” If God were like 
that, they could be assured of a favorable recep- 
tion by him and the establishment of a friendly 
relationship with him, as soon as they sincerely 
wished to turn from their sins. 

A realization of the truth of this “good news” 
brought a sense of release to the captives of sin 
and an inundation of their beings by new life- 
giving forces. The words, “Your sins are forgiven 
you,” enabled the paralytic to walk. His words, 
“Neither do I condemn you,” to the woman taken 
in adultery, made it possible for her to “go, and 
do not sin again.” Such was the great Physician’s 
ministry to the sinful in the Palestine of the first 
century. 

Sin, broken relationship with God, is still the 
world’s deadly sickness, on the individual, na- 
tional, and international level. “Jesus brought the 
only cure ..., a gospel that brings conviction of 
sin, the forgiveness of sin, and the power to over- 
come sin.” 2 He is still the Physician to whom the 
world must turn to be healed. 


2 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. Abingdon Press. 
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p The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 








This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Isaiah 52:13 through 53:12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recall the unit on “Great Passages of the Bi- 
ble.” The one for today is surely one of the 
greatest. This passage is so tender that wherever 
one touches it, it bleeds because of the suffering 
and redemptive love described. 

I like Quimby’s suggestion in Adult Student 
that we read and reread this Scripture passage 
until it takes hold of us. It is not really a predic- 
tion regarding the life of Jesus, yet as Thompson 
points out (Wesley Quarterly), the coming of 
Jesus and his fitting these words so nearly, keeps 
us from pondering the question, Who is this 
suffering servant? 

This passage reveals something about the na- 
ture of the universe. There is no victory without 
sacrifice. Noble leaders, whoever or wherever 
they are, do bear the burdens of the led, and these 
leaders suffer in behalf of those whom they lead. 
(You may want to relate this lesson to the forth- 
coming election.) This is World Peace Sunday 
in the Christian year. Relate to this lesson the 
sacrifice of those who have died that we might 
live in freedom. . 

The aim of this lesson is to point out the re- 
demptive results of love that suffers for others. 

The resources are numerous: Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, The International Lesson 
Annual (1956), Daily Bible Lessons, and, most 
enriching of all, the Scripture passage. Read it 





Dr. Fieminc is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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November 4: Wounded 


for Our Transgressions 


enough times to catch the wonder and the thrill 
of the author. 

Think about your own experience. What others 
have suffered in your behalf? What redemptive 
suffering have you undergone in behalf of others? 

For the sake of the class, study, pray, teach. 
Help them to understand the fact of vicarious 
suffering, and challenge them to undergo redemp- 
tive suffering in behalf of others. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Vicarious suffering 
III. Who can believe it? 
IV. “. . . to teach wisdom by suffering” 
V. Suffering for the sake of others 


To BEGIN 


Review the unit so far by naming the subjects 
we have studied. Now read the Scripture lesson 
and ask what the Scripture refers to. Almost 
certainly the students will say it refers to Jesus. 
Explain that such is the usual interpretation. 
You may want to point out that in the opinion 
of some scholars, this passage applies to an inter- 
pretation of the sufferings of the Hebrews. 

(This passage may be destroyed by argument. 
Our purpose is not to destroy it, but to deepen 
our understanding of the nature of religious liv- 
ing by a study of it, and to deepen our commit- 
ment to Christ.) 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


This passage is supposed to have been written 
by the great Prophet of the Exile. It seems he 
was trying to help the people understand what 
had happened and that God had not forsaken 
them. 

Look at Isaiah 40:27-31. This passage repre- 
sents the climax in the transformation of the na- 
tional aspiration of the Jews. In their beginnings 
the Jews had thought of themselves as chosen 
for privilege—the privilege of ruling and domin- 
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Three Lions 


“It took the Resurrection to prove that the crucified Jesus was the 
Messiah.” Shown here is the artist’s conception of the supper at 
Emmaus on the evening of Easter Day. 


ating. The author was trying to get the people 
to see that they had not been forsaken, that they 
were still chosen, chosen for privilege—the privi- 
lege of being a suffering servant and of being 
for God 


“.. a light to the nations, 
that my salvation may reach to the end of the 
earth” (Isaiah 49:6). 


This is another passage that has sustained and 
challenged the Hebrews. 


II. Vicarious suffering 


Study the definition of vicarious suffering given 
by Quimby in Adult Student. What illustrations 
can you give of vicarious suffering? Notice also 
Quimby’s discussion of “Vicarious Suffering 
Today.” There is no better way, nor any more con- 
vincing way, of showing love than through suf- 
fering for another. 


Ill. Who can believe it? 


Suffering is so universally avoided that unless 
we have seen it or experienced it, it is difficult 
to believe that there is such a thing as vicarious 
suffering. That’s the significance of Isaiah’s ques- 
tion, “Who has believed what we have heard?” 
It seems almost inconceivable, even to him, that 
Israel’s sufferings could fit into the plan and pur- 
pose of God. This vision of transformation in the 
national aspiration of the Jews is one of the great- 
est spiritual insights of all time. 

There are many people today who can’t believe 
that God suffers. Yet there are passages in the 
Old Testament that reveal that God suffers; for 
example, Hosea 11:8-9. 


The whole of the Christian gospel is a proclama- 
tion about this almost unbelievable vicarious 
suffering. Note Thompson’s discussion of “Divine 
Pain.” Ours is a god who suffers. Recall the story 
in Mark 8:27-38. When Jesus told the disciples 
about his forthcoming rejection and suffering, 
Peter could not believe it. He rebuked Jesus. 
But in turn Jesus rebuked Peter and called him 
“Satan.” Peter was not on God’s side but on 
man’s side! 

Thompson discusses the theory of the Atone- 
ment. It was set forth by Paul in writing to the 
Corinthians. God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself. There is a cross in the very 
heart of God. 

Another evidence of man’s inability to believe 
this is found in Paul’s own difficulty of accepting 
Jesus as the Messiah, especially because he had 
been crucified. It took the Resurrection to prove 
that the crucified Jesus was the Messiah. Stress 
the difficulty .Paul’s hearers had in accepting 
Jesus, who was crucified, as the Messiah. Note 
for example his comment to the Corinthians: 
“. . we preach Christ crucified, a stumbling- 
block to Jews and folly to Gentiles” (1 Corin- 
thians 1:23). Who can believe it! 


IV. “... to teach wisdom by suffering” 


What members of the class have undergone 
vicarious suffering? What is the effect of great 
suffering upon persons? It depends upon the 
person. “It’s the set of the sail, and not the 
gale .. .” Suffering is simply inescapable. The 
problem is one of the oldest and hardest. The 
task is not just to explain the suffering, but to 
overcome it and maybe to use the suffering. 

One of the greatest of the Greek dramatists, 
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God’s Redemptive Purpose in Jesus Christ’ 


In these ways, then, the earliest Christians understood that the great redemptive pur- 
pose of God came to fulfillment in Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world. 

From the very beginning God saw man’s need of the Savior who could free him from 
the blight of sin, the despair of fruitless living, and the catastrophe of death. His fore- 
sight was providential. 

So God, in his infinite love and through the services of people, prepared the way for 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” (Revelation 13:8, King James Ver- 
sion). The redemptive love that was always in the great heart of God clearly and con- 
cretely expressed itself in Jesus Christ. It was waiting to come forth. So “when the 
time had fully come, God sent forth his Son...” (Galatians 4:4). 

No wonder the Scripture foretells of the coming Savior! No wonder it prepares the 
children of Israel to expect the Messiah! No wonder the holy star appeared! (Matthew 
2:2, 9.) No wonder the Wise Men sought the Messiah! (Matthew 2:1-2.) No wonder 
the angel of the Lord came to tell the joyful story! (Luke 2:9-11.) No wonder the 
heavenly host praised God! (Luke 2:13-14.) No wonder the shepherds went to see the 
holy Child! (Luke 2:15-16.) And no wonder the world sings its way through every 
Christmas! 

For the coming of that Child was the start of the sublimest events in history. His 
birth in a stable, his life in an obscure unlikely little country, his death on a shame- 
ful cross, and his Resurrection from an earthly tomb comprise the greatest story ever 











told to human ears. 


It is the divine epic about the meeting of God and man. 





*From “Jesus Christ, the Promised Savior,” by Mack B. 
Stokes. Reprinted from Adult Bible Course, April-May-June, 1956. 





Aeschylus, proclaimed a great insight when he 
said, “Justice doth wait to teach wisdom by suf- 
fering.” Suffering is not sought by normal people, 
but those who undergo suffering in faith become 
more understanding and more able to interpret 
the vital issues of life. In the poem cited by 
Thompson, (Wesley Quarterly), note the con- 
trast regarding the walk with Pleasure and the 
walk with Sorrow. 


V. Suffering for the sake of others 


Refer again here to the Scripture regarding 
the vicarious character of the servant’s sufferings. 
Note the wonderful story of Jesus Christ and his 
sufferings. Then call attention to Jesus’ demand 
that whoever comes after him must deny himself 
and take up his cross. Note Jesus’ insistence that 
whoever seeks to save his life shall lose it, but 
whoever loses his life—that is, suffers for the sake 
of the gospel (for others) —will save it. 

You can illustrate this point by reference to 
World Peace Sunday. Next Sunday is Veterans’ 
Day. But what of those who as young men gave 
their lives? You might read the poem “Flanders 
Field.” Or quote the controversial stanza of the 
hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers,” which has been 
omitted from the present edition of The Meth- 
odist Hymnal: 


Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 
Were still in heart and conscience free: 
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How sweet would be their children’s fate, 
If they, like them, could die for thee! 


Another illustration of vicarious suffering is 
represented by parents, especially by those par- 
ents who endure hardship and suffering for the 
sake of their wayward children. (Soon we will 
study the great passage about the forgiving father. 
The wayward son was redeemed by the suffer- 
ing and forgiving father.) 

To call the roll of truly great leaders is to in- 
clude a list of vicarious sufferers. Note the one 
mentioned by Quimby in Adult Student. Others 
might be named—some famous, such as Albert 
Schweitzer; some unsung, such as persons living 
in your community who through diligent and all 
but thankless toil make the good life possible for 
people in the community. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is vicarious suffering, and how can it 
be related to Veterans’ Day? 

2. What better way is there to show true love 
than in the willingness to suffer for others? 

3. To what extent should vicarious suffering 
be found in the Christian Church? To what ex- 
tent is it found? 

4. How can the spirit of willingness to suffer 
for others be developed? 
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5. What great leaders can you name, if any, 
who have not suffered for their people? 


In CLOSING 


Next Sunday we shall study the last of these 
great passages to be taken from the Old Testa- 
ment. Urge the students to review the series so 
far and to study especially the one for next Sun- 
day because it concerns a question so often asked, 
What are the requirements of God? 

Review today’s discussion briefly. The Scrip- 
ture was an interpretation of Israel’s fate in terms 
of God. It involved the reinterpretation of their 
national aspirations. It is possible for suffering 
to deepen our sympathies and to enrich our lives. 
Willingness to suffer for others is necessary for 
the good life. The richness of life is determined 
by the extent to which we invest ourselves in 
service to others. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for all those who have suffered or worked in our 
behalf. Pray that we may enrich our heritage as 
we pass it on to those who come after us. 


p__The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life” 


Purpose.—Keep clearly in mind the aim of this 
group of lessons. It is to face some of the matchless 
Bible passages which we have perhaps known 
all our lives, but which we need constantly to 
restudy and rethink. When this is effectively 
done, we are able to grow up to the words and 
bring them to bear upon our own lives. Do not 
under any circumstances allow talk about these 
great statements to keep any of your class from 
pondering the words themselves. 

Preparation.—The text for this lesson includes 
numerous familiar phrases which may deceive 
you into assuming that you know all about them. 
Read and reread the passage early in the week. 
Study any difficult sections with the aid of The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary or The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 5. The latter commentary will 
astonish you with its insight and inspiration. 

As pointed out in the lesson explanation, this 
biblical passage should begin with Isaiah 52:13 
rather than with Isaiah 53. Point this out to your 
class in advance so that the members will learn 
something about the artificial division of the Bible 
into verses and chapters. 

Assign two members of your class to read the 
passage (Isaiah 52:13 through 53.12). A suitable 
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division might be Isaiah 52:13 through 53:5 and 
53:6-12. The preparation for this reading must 
be carefully made so that none of the grandeur 
of the lines will be lost. 

An immediate parallel in the New Testament 
is of course the life of Jesus Christ. Ask two of 
the class to study the passage from Isaiah and 
be prepared to show ways the lines remind us 
of the life of Jesus. This is the famous “Suffering 
Servant” passage of Isaiah. Is this title an ap- 
propriate one for Jesus? Why? Suggest use of 
question 1 in “What Do You Think?” (Wesley 
Quarterly.) 

In the first lesson of this unit (“In the Begin- 
ning, God”) the class considered the creative 
power of God. This lesson raises the problem of 
suffering, particularly vicarious suffering—that 
which a person voluntarily accepts to relieve 
others. Assign to one member of the class a con- 
sideration of whether the sufferings of Jesus were 
voluntarily accepted and what this indicates about 
God’s attitude toward his children. What does 
it show about help for us in time of trial? Con- 
sider John 15:13 in this connection. The com- 
mentaries will offer considerable help at this 
point. 

Procedure.—Begin with reading the biblical 
passages. Take plenty of time with this part of 
the hour, and allow opportunity for questions and 
interpretation. 

Someone is sure to ask whether the passage is 
a prediction of the sufferings of Jesus. Surely 
the description of the Passion is not accurate in 
detail, yet it is impossible to miss the fact that 
Jesus was like this. Call for the two reports on 
the parallels to the life of Jesus. Contributions 
should be called for from the class. Others will 
suggest parallels that should be considered. 

Ask for the report on vicarious suffering and 
its relationship to the Passion of Jesus. There will 
be questions to raise in addition to those sug- 
gested above. 

Did the Jewish people expect a Messiah who 
would be a servant or a king? In our own diffi- 
culties does it help us to know that God suffers 
with us? If we cannot fully explain the mystery 
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quarter. 
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of evil and suffering, does the presence of the 
Suffering Servant in our lives give meaning to 
our struggles? As Christians, must we too become 
sufferers for others? Can anyone in the class 
refer to someone who has voluntarily accepted 
the burden of another? 

In conclusion.—Plan your work to allow time 
to make assignments for next week. Suggest that 
this series of lessons might call for building a 
notebook of outstanding passages from the Bible. 
Some of the verses studied in the earlier units 
would surely belong. Such a notebook might be- 
come a prized possession, an anthology of the 
greatest words of all the ages. 

If time remains, consider some of the questions 
given in Wesley Quarterly. Urge your class to 
begin their study of next Sunday’s lesson today. 
Conclude the session with a prayer of thanks- 
giving for a God and a Christ who suffer with 
us as well as for us. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ “It is only the strong who are strengthened by 
suffering; the weak are made weaker.”—Lion 
Feuchtwanger in Paris Gazette (1940). 


* Last April, a wealthy Chicago sportsman was 
badly injured when he crashed his racing car. He 
lost considerable blood; doctors agreed that he 
could not survive without a transfusion. 

Money meant nothing to him; he had never 
known how it feels to want something and to be 
unable to buy it. Weak as he was, he could still 
make a grand gesture and tell physicians to buy 
all the blood needed—and hang the expense. 

Attendants at the bedside exchanged grim 
glances but said nothing. There was no blood 
bank in the small-town hospital to which the vic- 
tim had been carried. Not a person in the com- 
munity was a professional blood donor. Short of 
wasting precious time by having it flown in from 
elsewhere, there was no way to buy blood. 

But the gray-haired general practitioner who 
presided over the little hospital knew a different 
way. He had his secretary make a few telephone 
calls and within half an hour had several blood 
donors on hand. Men and women who wouldn't 
think of selling their blood were willing to give 
it. Through their self-giving, the accident victim 
was saved. Short of voluntary suffering on the 
part of others, there would have been no means 
to give him the help he needed but could not buy. 
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‘’ Suffering for others can be mental as well as 
physical. Miguel de Unamuno, Spanish mystic, 
has shown unusual ability to identify himself with 
others. In his Tragic Sense of Life, first published 
in 1913, he confesses: 

“On hearing my brother give a cry of pain, my 
own pain awakes and cries in the depth of my 
consciousness. And in the same way I feel the pain 
of animals, and the pain of a tree when one of its 
branches is being cut off.” 


Ability to place oneself in the position of an- 
other is not limited to saints and poets. James B. 
Conant, noted United States educator and chem- 
ist, once made a trip with an Indian guide. 

Dr. Conant was quite fond of frog legs, so was 
pleased when he had an opportunity to make a 
meal of them. His guide thought nothing of killing 
the frogs and dressing them—but he became ill 
when he watched the scientist eat them. 

“He vomited when he saw someone else 
do something that would have caused him to 
vomit himself. Such physical behavior is real 
testimony to the strength of the attachment of 
an individual to a point of view. The pain and 
distress of other people become to some degree 
our pain and distress.” (From Modern Science 
and Modern Man, by James B. Conant; Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Used by permission.) 


% Defeated and sent into exile, Napoleon pon- 
dered life’s weighty problems. On April 16, 1816, 
he remarked to Gaspard Gourgaud, “It requires 
more courage to suffer than to die.” 


’ Though he was far from orthodox in his reli- 
gious views, Walt Whitman was among the most 
sensitive men of modern times. To a degree 
seldom matched in world literature, his “Song of 
Myself” pours out the feelings of one who never 
became blind or callous: 


“Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, I 
myself become the wounded person, 

My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane 
and observe.” 


Writing at the height of the slavery controversy, 
Whitman wrote as a refugee: 


“T am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of 
the dogs, 

Hell and despair are upon me, crack and again 
crack the marksmen, 

I clutch the rails of the fence, my gored ribs, 
thinn’d with the ooze of my skin, 

I fall on the weeds and stones, 

The riders spur their unwilling horses, haul close, 

Taunt my dizzy ears and beat me violently over 
the head with whipstocks.” 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Micah 4:1-5; 6:6-8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review the other fine lessons in this unit. 
Some are relevant to this study, especially the 
lessons for October 14, 21, and November 4. 
November 11 is now called “Veterans’ Day.” It 
is significant that on the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Armistice in World War I, our Scripture 
should be a vision of peace and a statement of 
the requirements of the Lord. There is a kinship 
between these. 

Read and reread the Scripture passage. Feed 
your soul; indeed, fill your soul so that you may 
feed others. In addition to the usual resources of 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, International 
Lesson Annual (1956), and Daily Bible Lessons, 
read editorials in newspapers and religious maga- 
zines about the meaning of this date in history. 

Doubtless you yourself have wondered about 
the question which is the topic for this lesson. 
Here is a chance to find out and to help others 
find the answer for this perennial question. May 
you and the class catch the vision of peace as 
possible for our world; and then commit your- 
selves to work for peace by doing what God re- 
quires. 

The aim of this lesson is to show that God’s 
requirements for men are not external ritual but 
inner righteousness. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. A vision of peace 
III. Do we really want peace? 
IV. What does God require? 

V. Do we really want to know? 
VI. What God wants for us 


To BEGIN 


Ask the class to help you list the other great 
passages we have studied about. Then introduce 
the lesson for today by pointing out that many 
times we ask and hear others ask, Just what does 


God require? Point out that this is a perennial 
question in religion. For example, call attention 
to the questioning young man who came to Jesus 
wanting to know what was required, to the ques- 
tion of the concerned people at Pentecost, and of 
the Philippian jailer. Here is an opportunity for 
us to consider this question: What does God re- 
quire? 

But even before we come to that, it is most ap- 
propriate that on the anniversary of Armistice Day 
we should study about a vision of peace. Those 
who went out to fight in the First World War, but 
never came back, died in the dream of making 
the world safe for democracy. The vision of peace 
will come nearer being realized when and if we 
do what God requires. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Thompson explains the Scripture passages in 
Wesley Quarterly. He and Quimby (Adult Stu- 
dent) give the historical background for the 
Scripture. It was a time of confusion, of war 
and threat of war, and of the fears attendant 
upon war. Men were willing to do almost any- 
thing to appease the gods. It is reported that King 
Manasseh, the most wicked of Judah’s kings, and 
the one who reigned for the longest time, actually 
sacrificed his children. It was at about this time 
that the story of Abraham and the intended offer- 
ing of Isaac took written form. Like Abraham, 
Micah saw that God did not require human sacri- 
fice. 

In the midst of the strife and uncertainty about 
foreign policy, Micah and Isaiah (see Isaiah 2:2- 
4) proclaim a vision of peace inspired by their 
faith in God. 


II. A vision of peace 


Read Micah 4:1-5 to the class if you haven’t 
already done so. Notice the confidence of the 
author. One of the four freedoms outlined by our 
leaders in World War II was freedom from fear. 
This is comparable to Micah’s vision: 


They shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid. 


Such a vision of peace is still man’s great hope. 
But do we really want peace? 


III. Do we really want peace? 
Peace, for Micah, involves beating swords into 
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Swords into plowshares 


plowshares and spears into pruning hooks, and 
involves a new spirit in the lives of people. We 
still make our treaties, but as soon as we get 
back from our making of treaties and from the 
holding of summit meetings, we tend to scuttle 
the vision. 

What proportion of the amount that we spend 
for the war effort and pay for past wars do we 
spend in an effort to make peace? (During the 
week this is being written, a guided missile ex- 
periment is being conducted at a cost of $100,000,- 
000.) 

Do you think God respects our self-justification 
by saying that we are building war machines in 
behalf of peace? Russia speaks of her “power for 
peace,” too! How many times have Russian sol- 
diers been used on the battlefield since V-J Day? 
How many times have our soldiers been on the 
battlefield? Quimby’s topic, “Our Christian Eva- 
sions,” is discussed in terms of God’s require- 
ments, but it applies here as well. We can never 
have peace as long as we devote so much of our 
mind and our money to war. 

Do we really want peace? Our nation and other 
nations insist that they want peace. But isn’t it 
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true that nations want what they want! If they 
can get what they want by peaceful means, well 
and good. If it takes war to get what nations want, 
nations go to war. The League of Nations did not 
fail the nations; the nations failed the League. 
Nationalism, next to secularism, is God’s great- 
est rival. 

Peace cannot come until we develop a will to 
peace and then become willing to sacrifice for 
peace as we now sacrifice for war. What did 
William James mean by “the moral equivalent 
of war’? Professor Ernest Hocking says we have 
the moral equivalent of war, but what we need is 
the “intensity equivalent of combat.” 


IV. What does God require? 


This is the topic of the lesson and introduces 
a perennial question. As did Amos and Isaiah, 
both Thompson and Quimby point out first what 
God does not require (which too often are the 
things we think of as requirements), then they 
go on to discuss incisively the requirements of 
God. 

The indispensable things are justice, mercy, 
humility. Note Thompson’s reference to the con- 
demnations of ritualistic worship by Amos (5: 21- 
24) and Isaiah (1:11-17), in favor of justice and 
righteousness. 

Quimby points out how stern Jesus was in his 
criticism of ritual and tithing, especially if these 
things were an excuse for neglecting the weightier 
matters, “justice and mercy and faith” (Matthew 
23:23). We ought to tithe, but that is no sub- 
stitute for justice; indeed there is no substitute. 
Relate Jesus’ description of the judgment in Mat- 
thew 25:31-46. 


V. Do we really want to know? 


Several times in this lesson plan I have em- 
phasized the perennial nature of the question, 
What does the Lord require? but do we really 
want to know? We say we do, hoping that maybe 
we can’t find out. Then we will be given credit 
because we didn’t know. But do we do as well as 
we know now? One of the great promises of 
Jesus was that whoever wills to do, shall know 
of the doctrine. 

As a teacher and as a preacher and as a parent, 
the greatest problem is that of motivation; that is, 
to capture the will. God can do more with an 
ignorant man who is eager to do and eager to 
learn than he can with a theology professor who 
just wants to know but is not concerned to do. 
There is a real question here. Do we really want 
to know what God requires? 


VI. What God wants for us 


Recall one or two of the other lessons in this 
series; for example, the beauty and the goodness 
of the creation; the perfectness of God’s law, that 
it is for our good, always; the security which we 
find in the Lord as our Shepherd. God wants to 
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“teach us his ways” that “we may walk in his 
paths.” 

God wants the peoples of the world to live at 
peace. That’s the reason for the vision of peace. 
This vision of peace is an answer to those who 
quote the Bible to the effect that there will al- 
ways be wars. An even better answer is the 
coming of Jesus Christ as the Prince of Peace, 
and the singing of the angelic choir about peace 
and good will. 

God wants a just society. He would build his 
Kingdom in the hearts and lives of men and 
women. He would have us to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before him. This would 
be for God’s glory, but also for our good. Thus, 
and only thus, can peace ever come. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Give evidence that we (as a class, as a 
state, as a nation) do, or do not, really do justly. 

2. What evidence can you suggest that we 
want, or do not want, peace in the world? 

3. In what way is walking humbly before God 
the basis for doing justly and loving mercy? 

4. What attitudes regarding the resort to war 
and the fruits of war do you find among the 
veterans? 


In CLOSING 


Next Sunday we move into the study of great 
passages from the New Testament. We will study 
part of the Sermon on the Mount, under the sub- 
ject, “Qualities of a Christian.” It will be Thanks- 
giving Sunday. We ought to be thankful enough 
for our Christian heritage to study about citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of God.. 

Now review this lesson briefly: We have been 
concerned with an inspired vision of peace and 
with the requirements of God. God gives the 
vision and sets the requirements for peace. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for the vision, for this revelation of his require- 
ments, and pray that in the name of the Prince 
of Peace we may make the vision come true by 
doing those things that the Lord requires. 





Order Early! 


Most teachers want the materials for the 
next month or quarter early. Many want it 
on hand for teachers’ workshops. 

If your literature has not been reaching 
you early enough, contact the person who 
orders the literature for your church school. 
Tell him to place his order for the January- 
March, 1957, quarter by the fifteenth of 
November. 

Remember, for early delivery, have your 
next quarter’s literature ordered by the mid- 
dle of the middle month of the preceding 
quarter. 











f——The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures, See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The passage for this lesson, like 
those which have gone before in the unit, is 
memorable, clear and, in this case, drastic. As 
the class works on it, every member will better 
comprehend the dimensions of God’s demands 
upon him. Read the words. If nothing else results, 
at least be sure that your class has seen and 
heard these great lines which have made so 
much difference to so many people over the ages. 

Preparation.—Read the lesson early in the 
week. This is a section well worth memorizing, 
and doubtless much of it is already in your mind. 

Assign one member of your class to read the 
text. Again, careful preparation will be required 
since the poetic power of the lines is partly in the 
beautiful symbols appearing in the first part of 
the passage. 

Ask someone to prepare to make a comparison 
between the words in Micah and those that appear 
in the second chapter of Isaiah. How is the simi- 
larity to be accounted for? Here a commentary 
will be useful. 

Appoint a panel of three members to deal with 
the question: What does God actually require of 
us? Assign to one the responsibility of analyzing 
Micah’s statement and bringing it down to every- 
day terms in your own community. Ask a second 
to compare the passage from Micah with the 
famous statement by Jesus in Matthew 22: 34-40. 
The third should deal with the relationship of 
peace and the requirements of God. Does obedi- 
ence to God’s will have anything to do with the 
maintenance of peace? 

Procedure.—Start with the reading of the pas- 
sage from Micah. Allow adequate time for the 
class to make comments on what has been read. 
Which lines have been familiar to all? Ask for 
the report on the comparable section from Isaiah. 
The class will be interested in the fact that almost 
identical words appear in two different books of 
the Old Testament. This will give further oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the nature of 
our Bible. 

Call for the panel discussion. The first panel 
member will bring out God’s chief requirements 
as emphasized by Micah—justice, mercy, and hu- 
mility. Be sure that comparison is made with 
other types of devotion to God—coming to the 
altar as at the Holy Communion; offering sacri- 
fices, even tithing. 

Next should come the comparison of Micah’s 
statement with that of Jesus in Matthew 22: 34- 
40. Can any members of the class bring out other 
comments of Jesus that relate to the same prob- 
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lem? (Remember the celebrated command of 
Jesus that if you bring a gift to the altar and 
remember that your brother and you are not at 
peace, you must leave the gift and first make 
peace with your brother.) 

Conclude the panel discussion with the com- 
ments on war and peace. 

When the panel has completed its presentation, 
there will be many questions, and spirited dis- 
cussion should follow. Watch the time carefully. 
One caution that may need to be observed is 
this: Even though Micah has given us here a 
rule by which we may test our devotion to God, 
it does not follow that sacrifice and worship op- 
portunities are not of great importance. Be sure 
that the whole problem is kept carefully in focus. 

In closing.—Look ahead to the next lesson 
with your class, and make assignments. Em- 
phasize again the value of conscientious study 
by each member of the class. When the group 
works and prays together, the rewards of study 
will be constantly growing. 

If there is time, raise questions from the stu- 
dents’ periodical. 

Close the hour with the Lord’s Prayer. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Olympic games are very much in the public 
eye just now. At no time since the international 
sporting event was revived has interest been 
keener. 

Some years ago, a newspaper writer was look- 
ing for a fresh angle about Olympic competition. 
He interviewed a world-famous coach, asked him 
to tell what makes a runner a winner. 

“Just one thing,” declared the coach. “To be a 
winner, a runner has to beat the men who are 
competing with him in that race.” 

His formula is not so absurd as it sounds. For 
the coach wished to underscore a major point: 
every race is a separate contest. A man who wins 
against a particular set of opponents may come in 
last when he runs against other athletes. Tested 
in a fresh situation, today’s conquering hero may 
tomorrow become a second-rater. 

That is the case with such noble ideas as “jus- 
tice,” “kindness,” and “humility.” Micah’s formu- 
la seems simple on the surface. Actually, it rep- 
resents an impossible demand. No man can reach 
the prophet’s goal unless he accepts a static and 
frozen set of concepts. Life situations change 
more rapidly than Olympic runners; we use 
“brutality” to name what our grandfathers were 
stoutly sure should be called “justice.” 
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‘’ Less than 200 years ago, England claimed to 
be the most enlightened nation in the world. Yet, 
in order to “add further terror to the punish- 
ment of violators of the law,” Parliament di- 
rected that after a murderer was executed his 
body should be given to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Medical students learned dissection 
on such cadavers. 


Pious folk of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
set up new laws in the 1650’s. Among the provi- 
sions was a clause providing that all Quakers 
should leave the colony. Another statute pro- 
vided that a Quaker who returned from banish- 
ment should be put to death. 

In 1652, Mary Dyer left Boston for England. 
She had been in the colonies since 1635; while 
in the homeland, she became a Quaker. Return- 
ing to the land of the brave and the free in 1657, 
she was banished. Stubborn enough to return in 
1660, she knew she was breaking a law. 

Stalwart church folk were indignant. Men and 
women alike agreed that justice must be done. 
So on June 1, 1660, crowds gathered on Boston 
Common to see Mary Dyer hanged by the neck 
until dead—for the crime of being a Quaker. 


“There is a point beyond which even justice 
becomes unjust.”—Sophocles, Greek poet of fifth 
century B.C. 


’ During strenuous years just before the out- 
break of World War II, Japanese military opera- 
tions on the mainland of Asia created a demand 
for steel. Prices rose to a point at which United 
States junk dealers could make good profits. So 
in the four years before 1940, a stream of scrap 
iron flowed across the Pacific. Conservative esti- 
mates place the total at enough metal to make 
14,000,000,000 two-pound shells. 

After Japan was conquered, justice required 
that some of her war leaders be executed. 
Doubtless a part of their guilt lay in having 
bought United States steel and using it to kill 
Yankees rather than Chinese. 


~ “In times of high military excitement a man 
may be ostracized if not lynched for uttering 
opinions which everybody will accept as truism 
a couple of years later,” says Arnold Bennett. 
Writing in The Human Machine, the British nov- 
elist solemnly concluded: “. . . thus the wise 
philosopher holds his tongue—lest it should 
be cut out.” 


~ Pursuit of the justice and kindness required 
by God is a never-ending quest. Difficulties cen- 
ter not in conforming to standards of one’s era, 
but in discovering new and nobler aspects of old 
ideas. He who finds a fresh kind of justice goes 
far beyond his fellow who is content to practice 
justice as defined by his forefathers. 
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————Che Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 5: 1-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we pass from the Old Testa- 
ment into the New in our study of “Great Pas- 
sages of the Bible.” You ought to review the 
others as a part of your preparation. 

This is Thanksgiving Sunday. One of the things 
for which we should be thankful is our spiritual 
heritage, which comes from the Bible and from 
our own history. In our fair land there are few 
who know physical hunger and thirst. Thus it is 
hard to make the memory selection understand- 
able. But the only ones who can be fed spiritually 
are those who do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. 

In addition to the usual resources of Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Les- 
sons, and the International Lesson Annual (1956), 
read the Thanksgiving proclamations and edi- 
torials in newspapers and magazines. Where is 
the emphasis placed in these editorials? Find 
out from some of your friends the things for 
which they are most thankful. 

Meditate on your own mood of thanksgiving 
and also your understanding of and attitude con- 
cerning the qualities of a Christian. Work out 
your aim and outline. The purpose is to consider 
a citizenship code for the kingdom of God and 
the blessedness of being a citizen in that King- 
dom. Pray that as you teach you may have a part 
in developing Christian qualities in others. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. What are we thankful for? 
III. The life we seek 
IV. Life in the Kingdom 
V. A high standard 
VI. His grace is sufficient 


To BEGIN 


As suggested in “Preparing to Teach,” point 
out that in our unit of study on “Great Passages 
of the Bible,” we move into the New Testament 
today. Let the class help you list the previous six. 
You might even want to take a hurried look at 
the others to be studied in the New Testament. 
(See page 32 for December topics.) 


Qualities of a Christian 


Announce the topic for today. Introduce the 
Scripture as a description of the attitude and the 
experience of those who are citizens of God’s 
kingdom. Review the Scripture lesson for today. 
The class will be familiar with it. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Describe the situation in which Jesus was 
when he gave the Beatitudes. They really rep- 
resent the introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount. (In Luke’s Gospel [6:17-23] they are 
slightly different and represent a part of the 
sermon which was given on the plain. You might 
even wish to make a comparison of the Beati- 
tudes in Matthew and in Luke.) 

There is rich support for your Scripture found 
in the daily Bible readings; for example, the 
passage in Isaiah from which Jesus announced 
his mission; another passage from Isaiah is called 
the Great Invitation. There are three readings 
from Psalms: the Old Testament beatitude, a 
discussion of the upright man and of those who 
shall ascend the hill of the Lord. There is a 
passage from Romans in which Paul challenges 
us to live at peace and to be peacemakers. 


II. What are we thankful for? 


You might ask the class to suggest some things 
for which they are thankful. What are things for 
which the Pilgrim fathers were thankful, that we 
take for granted? What are things for which 
we are thankful that they did not know of? What 
part of our thanksgiving is concerned with giv- 
ing thanks for our spiritual heritage, inherited 
from the Scriptures and from our forefathers? 

Here is another beatitude: Blessed are they 
who give thanks, for their appreciation is deep- 
ened and their lives are enriched. Our spirit of 
thanksgiving and the things for which we are 
thankful are revelations of our character. There 
are so many wonderful things all around us and 
opportunities before us, that one has to restrain 
himself purposely to refrain from giving thanks. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, who 
never in his heart has said, ‘“‘Thanks be to God”? 

What, after all, are we most thankful for? 
What is the source of the things for which we 
are thankful? Doubtless some will have suggested 
that we are thankful for our freedom and our 
liberty. Here you may make reference to stanza 
four of the hymn, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” in 
which we refer to God as the “Author of liberty.” 


III. The life we seek 
If you have used Adult Student, study Quim- 
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by’s listing of the characteristics of the Beati- 
tudes and the terms that describe our attitudes. 
Or let the members of the class help you list the 
contrasting terms. It may be a revealing exercise. 
Small wonder that some critics say that religion 
is simply a “speech reaction” and not a way of 
life. 

Did you see, or read, Elton Trueblood’s book, 
The Life We Prize? What kind of life do we 
prize? Is that the life we actually seek? Which is 
uppermost in our seeking, things or life? Is the 
kind of life we seek for ourselves one that we 
can, and do, seek for others also? 


IV. Life in the Kingdom 


Note the discussion of this topic by Thompson 
(Wesley Quarterly) and also Quimby’s discus- 
sion of each one of the Beatitudes (Adult 
Student). The characteristics of those who belong 
to the Kingdom and their blessedness are de- 
scribed in the Beatitudes. 

What percentage of the people in your church, 
would you say, actually believe the ideas set 
forth in the Beatitudes? Ask the class to suggest 
an answer to this question: What percentage of 
the membership in your church are citizens of 
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A. Devaney 


the Kingdom? Since all of us profess to be Chris- 
tian, why aren’t all of us citizens of the Kingdom? 


V. A high standard 


Admittedly, the Beatitudes represent a high 
standard. Some of us are prone to think the 
standard is too high—one that we cannot pos- 
sibly attain. There are values in having an un- 
attainable standard. If we do not lose heart, it 
keeps us striving. It is always beyond us. If our 
standards are such that we can reach them, we 
may regress instead of going forward. Here is a 
standard by which to measure ourselves and 
which also is a constant challenge. The real ques- 
tion is not, have we achieved the standard, but 
are we honestly trying to do so? 


VI. His grace is sufficient 


It may be that the standard is high, even too 
high. Here is the place to call particular atten- 
tion to the memory selection. It is not necessary 
for us to have achieved all of these things, but 
if we do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
then our spirits may be satisfied. 

We are not alone in the search for the good 
life, that is, for life in the Kingdom. We love 
God because he first loved us. Our love is but a 
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response to his love. Whenever we seek him, 
God can better find us. God accepts the sincere 
will for the deed. We can do more through him 
than we can do without him. His grace is suffi- 
cient. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is the spirit of thanksgiving in our country 
increasing or decreasing? Why do you think so? 

2. What is meant by hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness? 

3. What is the difference between meekness 
and weakness? Why are these two so often con- 
fused? 

4. What occasions are there for being peace- 
makers in your community? 

5. What is meant by purity of heart? Why is 
this so important? 

6. Do you know of persons who have been or 
are being persecuted for righteousness’ sake? 

7. What is the difference in using “Christian” 
as a noun and as an adjective? Which use is 
preferable? 


In CLOSING 


Next Sunday our study is about the forgiving 
father and the unforgiving brother. Which at- 
titude do you manifest? Urge the class to study 
this wonderful lesson. 

Review the session briefly. Remind the class 
of Thanksgiving Sunday. One of the things for 
which we should be most thankful is our reli- 
gious freedom and our spiritual heritage. Beware 
lest we lose it. Jesus calls us to live in terms of 
a high standard—too high for us to achieve in 
our own power. Yet if indeed we hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, we shall know spir- 
itual joy. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for the Beatitudes and pray that we may make 
these attitudes our own. 


m———The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedure. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose——Everyone knows and loves the 
Beatitudes. But do we know them well enough to 
appropriate them as we should? Have they be- 
come a part of our persons—in our approach to 
God, to others, to ourselves? The aim of the les- 
son is to take a fresh look at this familiar pas- 
sage of Scripture, to assure ourselves of its 
meaning, and to rededicate ourselves to its de- 
mands. 

Preparation.—We have heard the Beatitudes 
so often that we may be in danger of assuming 


that a new reading will have little to give us. Be 
sure to reread the passage yourself with great 
care, and study at least one commentary. Assign 
to two members of your class the responsibility 
of preparing the text (Matthew 5:3-12) for read- 
ing aloud. Suggest that they read alternate pas- 
sages, slowly and with attention to the two parts 
of each verse, the condition and the promise. 

Ask another person to compare the Beatitudes 
with the passage of Scripture studied last week, 
the requirements of God as found in Micah 6:8. 
This will serve partly as review and also to link 
Old and New Testaments in effective fashion. 

Name three people to treat in turn the follow- 
ing important points in the lesson: 

1. Prepare a restatement of the qualities of the 
Christian as given here. As suggested in the les- 
son treatment, “meek” may be better understood 
as “humble” or “humble-minded.” A commentary 
will be of much help. 

2. Develop a list of the opposites of these 
qualities. This assignment will take some original 
thinking. 

3. A consideration of the life of Jesus as he 
demonstrated the very qualities he gave us in the 
Beatitudes. This discussion will be most helpful 
if specific events from the life of Jesus are used 
as illustrations. 

Procedure.—Spend a few minutes at the start 
of the period in getting from the class their ideas 
about the Sermon on the Mount. Are the Beati- 
tudes a useful type of preface to this sermon? 
Why have these chapters from Matthew loomed 
so large in the life of the individual Christian 
and of the Church? Is it likely that the Sermon 
was preached at one time? (Here you may need 
the help of a commentary.) Should the whole 
Sermon on the Mount be included among the 
great passages of the Bible? 

Have the Beatitudes read before the class. Are 
there any of these which seem more impressive 
than others? Which qualities are most difficult to 
achieve? Are they impossible? It has been sug- 
gested that “we can be the Beatitudes.” What 
does the class think of this idea? 

Call for the comparison of the Beatitudes with 
the passage from Micah 6:8. Is there general 
agreement with the interpretation offered? How 
many of the class remember the remainder of the 
lesson from Micah? Does the emphasis upon 
peace in Micah (swords into plowshares) match 
the Beatitudes? Which one (s) ? 

Ask for the discussion of the three summary 
points assigned last week. Does the class have 
other synonyms than those suggested by the lead- 
er for the qualities of a Christian listed in the 
Beatitudes? This can prove most helpful in at- 
tempting to make these words live. 

Is the list of qualities opposite to those listed in 
the Beatitudes helpful? Are there suggestions 
from the class for additions to this list? Which 
list, the Beatitudes or the opposites, is most prac- 
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ticed today? Can the two lists be respectively 
termed “sacred” and “secular”? 

Turn now to the discussion of the Beatitudes 
as seen in the life of Jesus. There will be many 
of the class who will be able to add specific il- 
lustrations to show that Jesus not only practiced 
what he preached but preached what he actually 
was. 

A few minutes should be given to a considera- 
tion of the meaning of the word “blessed” as used 
in the Beatitudes. Is “joyous in spirit and for- 
tunate in soul” a good interpretation? Does Je- 
sus’ phrase “abundant life” help explain it? 

In closing.—If time remains, consider some of 
the questions listed in the students’ material. 
Be sure, however, to make careful provision for 
next week’s work. Ask for any suggestions as to 
how to make the weekly lessons more effective. 
Are any members of the class keeping notebooks 
of the passages? Are efforts being made to memo- 
rize anew some of the lines? 

Since this is Thanksgiving Sunday, close the 
session with a reading of the prayer hymn “Now 
Thank We All Our God” (The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 7). 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Passionate concern for things of the spirit is 
a major mark of a Christian. Only those who are 
deeply concerned will find rich meanings in the 
pithy statements we know as the Beatitudes. 

By the time he won his first prize in 1842, the 
English artist and sculptor George Frederic 
Watts had strong convictions. He felt that a great 
many persons pretend interest in paintings be- 
cause it is fashionable to pose as a critic. Such 
viewers, he insisted, would never really pene- 
trate to the heart of any artist’s work. 

After achieving international fame, Watts de- 
cided to test his theory. He sent cards inviting 
the cream of London society to view the unveil- 
ing of a new canvas, “The Rich Young Ruler.” 
When his guests had assembled, he announced 
that there had been an unexpected delay. Per- 
haps, he suggested, they would like to find en- 
tertainment while waiting. If so, a rare flower 
could be seen in the greenhouse. For the gentle- 
men, there was a fine new Arabian stallion in the 
stables. 

Singly and in groups, guests drifted out. Final- 
ly there were but three left. Each was pas- 
sionately devoted to painting. So Watts unveiled 
his masterpiece and the trio of friends who could 
not be lured away were permitted to enjoy the 
painting at their ease. 
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Many achurch member is like an old-fashioned 
wood stove. He’s too warm to be moved, but 
doesn’t give out enough heat to take the chill off 
those who gather around him. 


% Too many who follow Christ try to make up 
for one shortcoming by extra stress upon some 
special interest. Such persons are like the cen- 
tral figure in a bewhiskered old story that farm- 
ers have been telling their sons for many genera- 
tions. 

According to it, a Presbyterian deacon called 
himself “a good, average Christian.” He some- 
times drove a hard bargain—but prided himself 
on never getting drunk in his life. He admitted 
that he had very little love for his neighbors— 
so made up for it by extra-generous contributions 
to foreign missions. 

This pillar of the church and community hired 
an old Irishman to build a pasture fence. When 
the job was finished, he inspected it and flew into 
a rage because there were weak places at half a 
dozen points. His protestations didn’t ruffle Pat 
MacDonald. “I made up for them,” he pointed 
out, “by some extra-strong places in that fence. 
It’s not perfect, but it’s a good average fence. If 
you can average things with the Lord, we sure 
ought to be able to average them with a few old 
cows.” 


Christianity is not so much acceptance of a 
pious vocabulary as dedication to an ideal. This 
ideal is no less than complete self-giving. It in- 
volves a radical way of interpreting every event 
of life. To the non-Christian, who looks at the 
same events through different eyes, a Christian’s 
conduct may seem queer or absurd. 

Thus, a near-destitute Methodist lay preacher 
did not hesitate when he surprised a tenant 
farmer in the act of stealing one of his hens. 
“Harry,” he said, “I’m sure glad you came for 
that hen. Saves me the trouble of sending it 
over to your house.” 


’ Language-analyst Carl R. Rogers suggests 
that there is no real understanding of another 
person until his total point of view has been 
adopted. 

“If you really understand another person in 
this way,” he suggests in a chapter contributed to 
Language, Meaning and Maturity (Harper’s, 
1954), “you run the risk of being changed your- 
self. You might see it his way, you might find 
yourself influenced in your attitudes or your 
personality. This risk of being changed is one of 
the most frightening prospects most of us can 
face.” 


’ True blessedness is a state no one can achieve 
by himself. It comes only from pouring the cup of 
another so full that a bit splashes out and falls 
on you. 
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November 25: The Forgiving Father 


(World Service Sunday ) 


mmom—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 15: 11-32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient yourself within this series of lessons. 
The passage for today is in Luke 15. Some people 
claim that this chapter is as fine a summary of 
the teachings of Jesus as can be found anywhere. 
It’s difficult, if not impossible, to find any single 
chapter summary of the teachings of Jesus. How- 
ever, this passage is rich indeed. 


“The Prodigal’s Return” 





Artist: James Tissot Courtesy, Brookiyn Museum 





The resources are numerous and are thrilling 
in content: Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, the 
International Lesson Annual (1956), and Daily 
Bible Lessons. A careful study of the daily Bible 
readings will enrich your preparation and deep- 
en your understanding of the nature of God’s for- 
giving love. 

The aim of this lesson is to proclaim the Fa- 
ther’s forgiving love and to challenge adults to 
be forgiving. A significant part of preparation is 
to meditate on your own attitude concerning for- 
giveness. Do you bear any grudges? Are you 
able to forgive? What is the place of forgive- 
ness in the Christian’s attitude? It is difficult 
to teach a lesson on the forgiving father unless 
we live forgivingly. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The returning prodigal 
III. The forgiving father 
IV. The unforgiving brother 
V. The conditions of forgiveness 
VI. The result of forgiveness 
VII. The challenge to be forgiving 


To BEGIN 


Review this unit for the class. You might ex- 
plain again the aim of the whole unit. Relate this 
lesson particularly to the one for last Sunday 
on the qualities of a Christian and the one for 
the Sunday before on the requirements of God. A 
necessary quality, which grows out of our humil- 
ity, is to be forgiving. 

Read the passage from Scripture; ask the class 
to give the name for the passage. Almost cer- 
tainly they will call it “The Story of the Prodigal 
Son.” Then call attention to some other possible 
names; for example, “The Forgiving Father,” 
and “The Unforgiving Brother” (these verses of 
the lesson will need to be read from your Bible 
as they are not printed in the students’ periodi- 
cal). 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


It would be helpful to give the setting for this 
Scripture. Indicate to the class the fact that 
Jesus told three beautiful parables in answer to 
the murmuring criticisms of the Pharisees and 
the scribes (Luke 15:2). Call attention to the 
method of Jesus. He did not answer his critics 
in kind but showed them the answer in a parable. 
Thompson (Wesley Quarterly) gives an explana- 
tion of the Scripture passage. 

It would be worth while to call brief attention 
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to the daily Bible readings. From Matthew there 
is a proclamation of the Father’s love coupled 
with the admonition to seek first God’s kingdom 
and his righteousness. Three readings come from 
Romans: First is Paul’s declaration of our spirit- 
witnessing sonship through faith. Next is Paul’s 
keen analysis of his own, and perchance, of our 
difficulty in doing the right; how prone we are 
to wander! The third passage from Romans 
speaks of our redemption through Christ. 

The other three readings come from the Psalms: 
Psalms 130 is one which made such an impression 
on John Wesley on the day of his heart-warming 
experience. The other readings from Psalms 103 
should be familiar, because we are so near to 
the season of Thanksgiving and this Psalm is 
traditionally read at this time. It speaks of God’s 
grace and mercy. It is from Psalms 103 that the 
memory selection comes. 


II. The returning prodigal 


Thompson describes the younger son. Note 
the young man’s arrogance and selfish individ- 
ualism and wastefulness. Waste brings want. 
Note, too, his realization that what fills the stom- 
ach cannot permanently satisfy our basic needs. 
He was prone to wander, as all of us are. Em- 
phasize the fact that he came to himself and 
returned; unfortunately, many of us persist in our 
folly and remain in the far country. Give the 
third stanza of the hymn, “Come, Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing” (The Methodist Hymnal, 23). 


III. The forgiving father 


One of the main purposes of this parable is to 
show that God is like the forgiving father. Yet 
Thompson points out that this is inadequate, be- 
cause this father does not take the initiative. God 
is more like the shepherd who went in search, 
or the woman who sought the lost coin. But note 
the father’s eager and joyous reception of his son. 
Remind the class that God is like that, with an 
invitation that any who would dare to come to 
themselves and approach the Father would find 
him eager to receive and forgive them. You may 
want to give a testimony or some experience of 
being forgiven, or there may be willing and 
eager testimonies from members of the class. 


IV. The unforgiving brother 


There might not be testimonies to illustrate 
this topic, but doubtless there would be examples, 
even in the class. Along with our proneness to 
wander, there is the proneness to be unforgiving. 
This is especially true for some who have re- 
strained their physical passions; in their self- 
righteousness they felt more justified in con- 
demning others. 

We might also refer to the older son as “the 
unforgiven brother.” He never came to himself; 
he never recognized his need for forgiveness nor 
for anything else. So far as we know, he con- 
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Great Passages of the Bible 


During December five more familiar and 
significant Scripture passages will be con- 
sidered in the International Lesson Series. 

The weekly studies will be: 


December 2: Let Not Your Hearts Be 
Troubled (John 14) 

December 9: More Than Conquerors (Ro- 
mans 8:26-28, 31-39) 

December 16: The Way of Christian Love 
(1 Corinthians 13) 

December 23: The Word Became Flesh 
(John 1:1-18) 

December 30: All Things Made New (Reve- 
lation 21) 


“When Wise Men Worship” will be dis- 
cussed in an article by Bishop Gerald Ensley. 











tinued in his own unforgiving spirit and in his 
rigid self-righteousness. He illustrates the carp- 
ing criticism of the Pharisees and scribes in 15:2. 


V. The conditions of forgiveness 


The essential condition of forgiveness is illus- 
trated in the story of the returning prodigal. 
The sinner must come to himself—that is, recog- 
nize his condition and repent and turn his home- 
sick spirit toward God. 

Another condition for forgiveness is that we 
shall be forgiving. Jesus emphasized this, even 
in the Lord’s Prayer. It is psychologically impos- 
sible for us to be forgiven unless and until we 
forgive. The matter of forgiveness is always a 
two-way street. 


VI. The result of forgiveness 


There are many results of forgiveness: bur- 
dens are lifted, grudges are dissipated, and crea- 
tive good will is expressed. Forgiveness relieves 
the wronged of ill will; forgiveness restores the 
forgiven to self-respect and gives him a second 
chance. Forgiveness expresses love and so glori- 


fies God. 


VII. The challenge to be forgiving 


Outline here Quimby’s attitudes toward sin- 
ners. Consider also Paul’s analysis of the prone- 
ness to wander, in the daily Bible reading for 
Wednesday, and his admonition to be considerate 
of others in Galatians 6:1. 

The challenge to be forgiving rests essentially 
on our own desperate need, both of being for- 
giving and of being forgiven. To bear grudges is 
to pinch our soul; to feel hate is to poison our 
spirit. On the other hand, to be hated is to be 
excluded from the fellowship of love. 

The challenge to be forgiving rests also upon 
the blessing which our forgiveness may be in the 
lives of others and the glory which our forgive- 
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ness may bring to God. Hatred hinders love and 
mars fellowship. It divides persons and holds 
back God’s way. Be forgiving; be reconciled. The 
only creative force is love. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What should be our attitude toward (other) 
sinners? 

2. What is forgiveness? In what way does for- 
giveness bless the forgiver? the forgiven? 

3. It is hard to forgive a person who has done 
us evil. Why is this so? 

4. Why did Jesus pray for God to forgive us 
as we forgive others? In what other way is for- 
giveness possible? 


In CLOSING 


The season of Advent begins next Sunday. 
Our great passage will be taken from John 14. 
In a sense this passage represents the advent of 
our abiding confidence through Christ. It merits 
study by all. 

Review this lesson on “The Forgiving Father” 
briefly: The young man went away, as all of us 
have done and are prone to do, but he did re- 
turn. The father forgave him gladly and eagerly, 
but the elder brother, like so many of us, was 
unforgiving and so unforgiven. We can be for- 
given, as we forgive others and as we turn in 
repentance toward God. Whenever we forgive, we 
express creative good will. We increase the 
amount of love in the world, and we glorify God. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God for 
himself and for his forgiveness; and pray that we 
may so come to ourselves that in turn we will 
come to him and be forgiven and be restored. 


The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—There is nearly universal agree- 
ment that the passage under study in this lesson 
is not only one of the greatest parables of Jesus’, 
but also a classic illustration of God’s love for 
his children. The lesson aim should be to bring 
the parable back into our thinking and to re- 
examine it for fresh insights. 

Preparation.—Read the parable early and use 
a commentary to stimulate your thinking. You 
will be astonished by the growing understanding 
that will come to you as you study this classic 
story. The meaning of Jesus’ parables is never 
fully understood and never completely exhausted. 

Assign to one member of your class the re- 
sponsibility of preparing to read the lesson to 
the group. The lines will take on a new glow if 





A Great Convenience! 


Keep on hand in the church-school office 
one of the small disc wire cutters that are 
furnished free by The Methodist Publishing 
House, for the opening of those wire-bound 
literature packages. For this gadget write 
the Publishing House serving your territory. 











they are read with care. Again, it is the words 
themselves which must be emphasized. 

Ask three people to serve as a panel on the par- 
able, dividing their responsibility roughly along 
the following lines. Name a chairman of the 
panel. 

1. Consider the role of the father in this drama. 
Must children have the freedom to make their 
own mistakes? Does the father’s long patience 
and ready forgiveness well represent God’s 
spirit toward us? What about the suggestion in 
the lesson that the parable is not an adequate 
portrayal of the character of God, since God does 
not wait for our return but seeks us out? (Note 
the parable of the ninety and nine.) Is it possible 
that God must wait at least until we move in 
his direction? 

2. Consider the role of the brother who stayed 
at home. Can we understand his attitude? Is it 
easy for us to fall into the same pattern our- 
selves? Is the love of the Father adequate to re- 
deem this type of sinner too? Which of the 
brothers represents most of us? 

3. Consider the dimensions of God’s love for 
us. What other pictures of this love did Jesus 
give? (Note should be taken of Jesus’ life as 
well as of his descriptions of God’s care for his 
children.) What is the relationship of Calvary 
to the parable of the prodigal son? What is meant 
by “creative love”? The lesson material will help 
greatly on these points. 

Since this is the last lesson of the month, it is 
an appropriate time for a review of the great 
passages studied thus far in the unit. Ask one 
member of the class to work back through the 
preceding seven lessons and list some of the 
memorable words that have been studied. Have 
parts of lines presented to see how many of the 
class can complete them. How many can identify 
the source of the passage? What is the theme of 
each of the passages? 

Procedure.—Take a few minutes at the start 
to ask for the names of other parables. Why is 
the parable so effective a device for transmitting 
important ideas? Is there a more dramatic par- 
able than that of the prodigal son? 

Call for the reading of the text. Turn at once 
to the panel members who have prepared to dis- 
cuss the problems suggested above. Ask others 
of the class to jot down any questions or observa- 
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tions they may have to present after the three 
topics have been discussed. There are certain to 
be many new ideas from the group, and the chair- 
man must understand the time for halting the 
discussion. 

Call for the review questions. The value of a 
review is hard to overestimate. This should prove 
both stimulating and illuminating. It may suggest 
to some that the passages have not been fully 
absorbed. What methods can be employed to 
make the ideas stick? If there are notebooks in 
the class, this would be a good opportunity to 
hear and see how they are developing. 

In closing.—Should time remain, take up some 
of the discussion questions (Adult Student or 
Wesley Quarterly). Make assignments for next 
week’s work as the class looks ahead at the les- 
son. 

Read the memory selection together and then 
close the hour with a short period of silent prayer, 
thanking God for his constant love and forgive- 
ness. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Laurence Sterne was among the most contro- 
versial parsons of eighteenth century England. 
His failure as a shepherd of souls was matched 
only by his success as a novelist. 

Pondering the real nature of forgiveness and 
made wise by his own controversial life, he con- 
cluded: “Only the brave know how to forgive. 
. . . A coward never forgives; it is not in his 
nature.” 


If envy were not itself a gnawing worm, one 
might be tempted to envy the friend whom Emer- 
son described in one sentence: “His heart was as 
great as the world, but there was no room in it 
to hold the memory of a wrong.” 


Shakespeare may have been right in suggest- 
ing that a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. But the process doesn’t work so well in 
reverse order; stink weed cannot be made pleas- 
ant by calling it a rose. Neither does it change the 
true nature of an act or mood to gloss it over by 
calling it “forgiveness” when real forgetting is 
rejected. 

Much that goes under the name of forgiveness 
is closely related to the attitude of a small boy. 
Furious with his older brother for having torn his 
comic book, Randy vowed revenge. His mother 
had not studied child psychology, so thought that 
a warning was in order. 
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“You must forgive your brother,” she insisted. 
“And you must do it before you go to bed. You 
might die during the night.” 

“O. K., Mother,” Randy agreed, hesitantly. “T’ll 
forgive him tonight. But if I don’t die, he’d better 
look out in the morning!” 


*% Thomas Merton, member of one of the most 
strict of Roman Catholic monastic orders, has won 
world fame as a writer. His sensitive interpreta- 
tion of personal spiritual struggles has lighted up 
ideas for readers of all faiths. Pondering the com- 
plex and paradoxical nature of forgiveness in 
No Man Is an Island (Harcourt Brace, 1955), he 
concludes: 

“Tt is not sufficient to forgive others: we must 
forgive them with humility and compassion. If 
we forgive them without humility, our forgiveness 
is a mockery: it presupposes that we are better 
than they.” 


’ “Forgiveness,” said Mark Twain, “is the fra- 
grance a violet sheds on the heel that has crushed 
it.” 


’ Bishop Arthur J. Moore is high on the list of 
best-known Methodists of this century. Much of 
his ministry has been in the Orient, where he has 
found a warm Christianity that sometimes puts 
American practices to shame. 

As a specific instance, he likes to tell of a visit 
paid by Japanese preachers to a group of Chinese. 
Having invaded and mastered much of China, 
the Japanese were digging in for a long period of 
occupation. Large numbers of troops were quar- 
tered in Shanghai. So a group of the invaders 
asked permission to use Allen Memorial Meth- 
odist Church as a place of worship for Japanese 
soldiers. 

Chinese Methodists hesitated. After all, these 
were no new foes, but hereditary enemies. Typical 
Chinese hatred of Japanese runs much deeper 
than white-Negro tensions in this country. After 
praying over the question, yellow-skinned God- 
seekers in Shanghai arrived at a decision. They 
opened their place of worship to their conquerors. 
“For,” said they, “we would not want the world 
to hear that the doors of our church had been 
closed to any group that was wanting to worship 
God.” 


’ In a fashion more emphatic than original, 

Henry Ward Beecher frequently proclaimed: 
“‘T can forgive, but I cannot forget,’ is only 

another way of saying, ‘I cannot forgive.’ ” 


’ Few of Elbert Hubbard’s stinging sentences 
should be swallowed whole; for good digestion, 
they should be chewed well. Here’s one good for 
several hours of mastication. 

“We never ask God to forgive anybody except 
where we haven't.” 
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By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We come today to the fifth in our series of 
sessions on emerging religious groups in our 
country. Once again it would be well to study 
carefully the Scripture selections since they are 
referred to by Unity people. It would be well to 
study thoroughly Bach’s personal experiences as 
related in Adult Student. For other resources, see 
the list on page 36. 

You might also find it profitable to examine 
some Unity literature. Free samples may be ob- 
tained from a nearby Unity Center or, if there 
is time, by mail from Unity headquarters in 
Kansas City, Missouri. This material should be 
studied to discover not only how much of it we 
find acceptable, but also which beliefs differ from 
the traditional Christian point of view. 

The need for that becomes evident as we study 
Bach’s article in Adult Student and see what a 
wealth of Unity material is being used by people 
in the established churches. 

Also you may find it profitable to talk with a 
Unity minister if there is one in your vicinity. 
Or perhaps you will find some person who feels 
he has been greatly aided by the teachings of 
Unity. Report your conversation with him, espe- 
cially those elements in Unity that seem to have 
helped him most. Are any of these elements not 
found in the established churches? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Reasons for the rise of Unity 
II. How Unity began 





Mr. Wauzer is associate to the executive director, Friend- 
ship Press. 
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Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galloway 


III. Unity techniques 
IV. Unity organization 
V. Unity and the established churches 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin by referring back to 
the session on Christian Science. The founders 
of Unity had been Christian Scientists but be- 
came dissatisfied with some of Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ings and with her dictatorial control. 

We have here a group which does not deny the 
reality of the material world. It admits that sick- 
ness and evil exist but asserts that it has a fool- 
proof way of getting rid of them. 

The teacher may wish to bring out that Chris- 
tian Science and the Unity School of Christianity 
are only two of several dozen so-called “New 
Thought” groups that arose in the last two dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century and the first three 
decades of the twentieth century. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Reasons for the rise of Unity 


These New Thought groups grew up in an 
atmosphere of rebellion against traditional Prot- 
estantism, especially rigid Calvinism and hell-fire 
revivalism. Many Unitarian leaders denounced 
both these “isms,” but it was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson who even broke with the Unitarians 
and taught a kind of pantheism. For him God 
was in all of us an impersonal force which could 
be called upon to solve all problems. 

This is an oversimplification of Emerson. Yet 
his creed, expressed in such essays as “Self-Re- 
liance,” justified both rugged individualism and 
the theory that somehow the human mind can 
overcome all difficulties. 

The New Thought groups have simply taken 
Emerson’s conclusions and established techniques 
by which to put them into practice. The transition 
between the two is found in certain mental heal- 
ers, notably Phineas P. Quimby of Portland, 
Maine, who taught that disease “in its root is 
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Christmas Worship in the Home 


Your class can encourage an enriched 
Christmas observance by distributing this 
leaflet to church parents. It may be ordered 
from the Service Department, Board of Edu- 
cation, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee (30 
cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred). 











unbelief; change that belief and we cure the 
disease.” 

In its teachings Unity often sounds quite ortho- 
dox, as in the claim that it wishes to discover and 
explain how Christ’s principles can be used in 
modern life and in our everyday relationships. 
Yet the evidence of its New Thought character 
is found in such affirmations as: “I am a child 
of God; therefore I cannot be sick.” 

Of all the New Thought groups, Unity seems 
to have been the most successful in working out 
simple techniques for practicing these ideas about 
the supremacy of mind over the material. 

Unity has made exceptionally thorough use of 
literature of an appealing type dressed up in at- 
tractive format. At the same time, the founders of 
the group had the conviction that they were 
founding a school for teaching Christian ideas to 
persons already in churches. 

Because churches had been neglecting the rela- 
tionship between faith and health, belief and 
healing, the emphasis of the new “school” was 
welcomed and eminently successful. 


II. How Unity began 


Perhaps the story of Charles and Myrtle Fill- 
more can be summarized rather quickly, as in 
Adult Student. As in the case of Christian Science, 
the founders of Unity felt themselves miraculous- 
ly cured after years of economic hardship, illness, 
and spiritual wandering. 

Desiring to share their good fortune and faith, 
the Fillmores began to publish their ideas in a 
magazine called Thought. This developed even- 
tually into several magazines now published for 
all age groups and for many purposes. 

The Fillmores held that one could study Unity 
without leaving his own church. This policy made 
Unity dangerous to orthodoxy since it sought to 
infiltrate rather than proselytize. Indeed, many 
churches have used such Unity periodicals as 
Wee Wisdom without even realizing that it was 
Unity material. . 

The daily prayer periods which Unity advo- 
cates are of course highly desirable. And there 
is much to be said for the exercise of greater 
faith in all aspects of life. All this is to the good. 
When, however, people are led to believe that by 
the repetition of certain formulas a certain num- 
ber of times each day they can have health, 
wealth, and happiness, this is close to magic. 
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Ill. Unity techniques 


Point out what Bach has said about every- 
thing in Unity being found in the faith of the 
established churches but that Unity has given 
techniques to put into effect what we know. 

All people from time to time face grave con- 
cerns. We would say that the power we should 
call upon in such a time is God. But Unity says 
it is within us, this power. All we need to do is 
to affirm it by repeating a formula. 

The implication is that if we think affirmatively 
about our ability to meet any situation, nothing 
can defeat us. One is forcibly reminded of the re- 
cent best seller by a minister of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City, The Power 
of Positive Thinking. 

You might like to raise questions in the class 
as to their own thinking about affirmations. Dr. 
Peale offers little cards to carry which have 
affirmations on them. Do people need such tech- 
niques? What are the advantages and disadvan- 


‘tages of them? Is this simply autosuggestion? 


There is no intention to make light of these 
techniques, for great good has come from them 
in numbers of cases. But it would seem that the 
Unity technique is almost summarized in the 
words of a once popular song that admonished 
one to “accentuate the positive” and to “eliminate 
the negative.” It was suggested that one should 
“latch into the affirmative” and then to “watch out 
for Mr. In-Between.” 

One feels, as he reads some of the Unity and 
Christian Science testimonials, that under some 
circumstances people can be cured by faith in 
anything. We seldom hear of the persons who 
were not healed though they followed the same 
techniques quite as faithfully. 


IV. Unity organization 


The founders of Unity held out against its 
becoming another denomination. This in part ac- 
counts for the tremendous success of the move- 
ment within the regular churches. 

The setting up of such units as Silent Unity, 
Unity Correspondence School, and Silent 70 is 
evidence both of the need for techniques of help- 
ing people and of the genius of the Fillmores in 
recognizing the need. There is no doubt of their 
understanding of the fact that the established 





Additional Resources * 


They Have Found a Faith, by Marcus Bach. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company; 1946. $3.00. 

Small Sects in America, by Elmer T. Clark. 
Abingdon Press; 1937. $3.00. 

The Faiths Men Live By, by Charles F. 
Potter. Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 1954. $3.95. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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churches had failed to teach people how to pray, 
how to meditate, and how to study. 

Undoubtedly Unity’s great success will always 
be in the influence it can have in the regular de- 
nominations rather than in becoming one itself. 
Unity does not have such distinctive theology or 
practices to warrant becoming a separate sect. Yet 
the leaders cannot halt the inevitable move of 
enthusiasts to set up their own local worship 
centers. 


V. Unity and the established churches 


As Bach implies, Unity, like Christian Science 
and other such groups, is highly personal. It is 
a religion for the individual rather than for the 
group. It urges man to love his neighbor, but it 
does nothing about building hospitals, orphanages, 
peace organizations, etc. Unity thus seems to fail 
at a point where the established churches have 
been quite successful. This is understandable, for 
the movement arose as a protest against the fail- 
ure of the churches in the area of personal health 
and peace of mind. 

As soon as Unity claims to be a complete sys- 
tem, it fails. Although its ethics may appear to 
be Christian, its theology can hardly be thus 
credited. 

For all its talk about God and his help, Unity 
falls back into the essential impersonal pantheism 
of all New Thought. God for Unity is not personal. 
God is Love . . . but God does not love anybody 
or anything. God is the love in everybody and 
everything. Likewise God is Power, but not 
powerful; he is Wisdom, but not intelligent. These 
are quotes from one of Charles Fillmore’s works. 

The place of Christ in the Unity scheme of 
things is exceedingly complex, to say the least. 
Salvation means that the mind can be so filled 
with the thoughts of life that there will be no 
room for a thought of death. Death can never 
take possession of the body of one whose mind 
is thoroughly charged with ideas of life. This 
is far different from orthodox Christianity. 

Yet what Unity has made into a faith is truly 
a neglected phase of our Christian heritage. With- 
in our orthodoxy we can do a better job of meet- 
ing everyday needs of people by teaching them 
the rudiments of how to pray, how to read their 
Bibles, how to let God frame their minds and their 
decisions. 

Without letting the people of the established 
churches fall into the errors of believing that they 
can lift themselves by their own bootstraps, we 
can teach them how to draw near to God and to 
discover his will and purpose. 

The orthodox Christian finds it difficult to 
agree with those who say that they can use Unity 
literature and get good out of it without falling 
victim to its erroneous theology. If the system has 
any logic, and if we accept the results, we come 
at last to accept the premises. 
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THE Unity School of Christianity explains its 
symbol in these words: 


“The winged globe or sun disk, as a religious 
symbol, had its earliest use in Egypt, but it is 
found in various forms in the religions of other 
races. It represents the relation existing be- 
tween Spirit, soul, and body. Soul gives wings 
to the body. Spirit is the enveloping principles, 
like the atmosphere in which both soul and 
body exist, and from which they draw their 
original inspiration. 

“The winged globe is also a symbol of the 
earth and its soul. The earth has soul, as have 
its products of every description. All exist in 
the ether, the anima mundi, the divine mother. 
When the people of the earth lift up their 
thoughts to God or directive spirit, then the 
planet takes wings into a higher radiation 
of universal life—the mortal puts on im- 
mortality.” 











QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think it is possible to use literature 
produced by a group like Unity and not fall into 
the same errors? Discuss. 

2. What other New Thought groups do you 
know about? Which are found in your commu- 
nity? 

3. What do you think are the real values in 
an affirmation such as “I am a child of God; 
therefore I cannot be sick” or “The power of 
God flows through me; therefore nothing can de- 
feat me”? Are there harmful effects of these? 

4. What prayer aids have you found most use- 
ful? What least useful? 

5. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of affirmation techniques such as Dr. Peale and 
Unity suggest? 

6. What are the arguments for a belief in a 
personal God? 

7. How should we proceed in our own churches 
to develop what others have found in Unity? 


In CLOSING 


It might be well to mention that any short 
summary like this is likely to do injustice to the 
group studied. Summarize the needs you think 
Unity meets that the established churches ap- 
parently are failing to meet. 

In this connection it might be well to remind 
the class again that Christianity is a faith for all 
of life, the physical, the mental, and the spiritual. 
It is supposed to influence every phase of our 
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Listen to the Poets 


The Adult Fellowship Series unit for De- 
cember is an introduction to some of our 
outstanding poets with a view to evaluat- 
ing and appreciating their work and discov- 
ering their messages on vital issues of life 
today. 

The weekly topics are: 


December 2: The Poet as a Prophet 
December 9: Resources for Living 
December 16: The Gospel of Brotherhood 
December 23: Life and Poetry 

December 30: The Poet as a Teacher 


“The Power of Beauty” is the title of an 
article by Harold Ehrensperger in the maga- 
zine section. 











daily lives, including the meeting of success and 
failure, joy and sorrow, triumph and tragedy. 

Christians all too often think of their faith as a 
matter to be concerned with on Sunday and at 
certain times of crisis. Unity has helped remind 
us what our traditional faith has always taught— 
that we should turn daily to God for strength and 
guidance. For that we can be grateful. 

Close with a prayer for all seekers after truth, 
especially those who are confused in mind and 
spirit, for those who know not how to pray, and 
for the sick and sorrowing. 


The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose.—This month we continue the study 
of some of the emerging religious groups by con- 
sidering Unity, the Hutterites, the Spiritualists, 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Remember that our 
primary purpose is to understand these groups, 
to compare them with our own denomination, 
and then to appraise our own Methodist Church 
and its emphasis on the Christian way of life in 
terms of its adequacy. 

Preparation.—If possible, designate three per- 
sons to serve on a panel for a discussion of this 
lesson. In the panel the person designated as 
chairman will raise important issues. The other 
two persons will comment on these issues in the 
light of their study of this lesson. 


Ask the first of these two persons to comment 
on the basis of his understanding of Unity and 
the other person to comment from the standpoint 
of his understanding of the biblical basis for it. 

Besides reading the lesson materials and the 
biblical references, it would be well if these per- 
sons did some reading in the books listed on page 
36. 

Procedure—The chairman of the panel may 
raise the following questions: 

1. How is Unity like other Protestant groups? 
How unlike? 

2. What are the values of the technique of 
affirmation? What are the liabilities? Does it have 
biblical or theological foundations? 

3. Compare the service program of Methodism 
and the service program of Unity. What are the 
merits of each? What are the limitations? 

4. In your opinion, is Unity becoming a denomi- 
nation, or does it merely strengthen other reli- 
gious groups? 

Encourage members of the group to raise ques- 
tions of the panel or to add information at any 
point in the discussion. At the conclusion of this 
discussion ask two members to summarize the 
major ideas in this lesson. 

In closing.—Conclude with a prayer for Chris- 
tian unity, stating your basis for it. 





Thanksgiving 1956 and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Continued from page 1) 


I thank thee, O Lord, because thou hast sustained 
me with thy strength 

and hast shed abroad thy Holy Spirit in me 
(Psalm XI). 


I thank thee, O Lord, because thou hast made me 
wise in thy truth 

and in thy wondrous mysteries hast given me 
knowledge (Psalm XII). 


I thank thee, O Lord, because thou hast done 
wondrously with dust; 

with a thing formed of clay [man] thou hast done 
powerfully (Psalm XVI). 


I will praise thy name among those who fear thee, 
with songs of thanksgiving and prayer (Psalm 
XVII). 


These brief quotes from the Songs of Thanks- 
giving of the Dead Sea Scrolls‘ are sufficient to 
show that the lives of Christians may be enriched 
by their discovery. Let us give thanks that we 
have them. 





Mr. CLEmmMons is a staff member of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, Division: of the Local 
Church, General Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 
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1The Dead Sea Scrolls by Millar Burrows. The Viking Press, 
1955; $6.50. 

For further study see The Scrolls From the Dead Sea by Edmund 
Wilson (The Oxford Press, 1955; $3.25); and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Originality of Christ by Geoffrey Graystone (Sheed and 
Ward, 1956; $2.50). 
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By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We come this week to the sixth in our series 
of emerging religious groups in our country. In 
many ways the group we study today is quite 
different from those of previous sessions and the 
two yet to come. This group involves a compara- 
tively small group of people—some eight thousand 
as compared with half a million Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, something more than a quarter million 
Christian Scientists, and perhaps millions who 
use Unity literature. 

In another way this group differs. It is not ac- 
tively missionary, as are such groups as the Mor- 
mons and the Pentecostals. So this group is not 
much of a threat to the regular churches. Yet it 
is worthy of study, for it represents a unique 
point of view in adapting the teachings of Jesus 
to modern life. 

The vast majority of Christians believe that 
they should live, as Jesus seemed to, in the midst 
of the world and its people, but that they should 
try to transform that society and its people. The 
Hutterites believe that the only successful way 
to the Christian life is through separation from 
the world. 

In this the group is, as Bach implies, typical of 
scores of other community-type groups who have 
tried to set up the ideal Christian community 
apart from the “wicked” world. 

It is interesting to note that of all the scores 
of such communities which have been founded 
in the United States, the most successful have 
been those with a strong religious basis. Secular 
communities like George Ripley’s Brook Farm 
seldom lasted long. But communities like the 
Shakers, the Rappists, the Amana Society, and 
the Oneida Community survived for decades. 
, Once again study with care the Scripture selec- 
tions, for they are those which are constantly 
referred to by groups like the Hutterites to justify 
their position on basic questions of theology, 
ethics, and economic arrangement. 
| The books on such groups as this are not 
, numerous. An old book, The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States, by Charles Nordhoff, 
is good for historical background in spite of the 
: title which has unfortunate modern connotations. 
Shaker Adventure is a good account of a similar 
group, and Yankee Saint by Robert Parker is the 
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Hutterites 






























biography of the founder of the Oneida Com- 
munity. The Dream Gate, by Marcus Bach, is a 
novel about the Hutterites. These books are out 
of print but may be available in your library. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is a utopia? 
II. One utopian attempt: the Hutterites 
III. What are they like today? 
IV. Daily life among Hutterians 
V. Hutterians and the established churches 


To BEGIN 


It might be well to begin with some of the 
biblical material, notably the passage about which 
there has been so much debate, Acts 2: 41-47. You 
could point out the different interpretations given 
for this passage. One group says this means mere- 
ly that the early Christians helped one another a 
great deal. 

At the other extreme are those who claim that 
here was a true communistic (not Marxist) com- 
munity. This is what the Hutterites and other 
such groups insist. In between are those scholars 
who say that the early Christians expecting the 
immediate return of the Lord and the end of 
the current economy did pool their resources. 


Shown is the jacket of The Dream Gate, by Marcus Bach. 
Dr. Bach wrote the students’ material for this unit. 


Tim Harden 
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They felt that the end of the age was so near 
there was no point in building up private funds. 

It would be well to distinguish very clearly 
between Marxist communism and the idealistic 
sort of sharing which one finds in monasteries 
and among these early Christians. The one is 
atheistic and totalitarian materialism. The other 
is an earnest desire to express the concepts of 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 


God in very concrete terms. 


How To PROCEED 
I. What is a utopia? 


Down through the Hebrew-Christian tradition 
there has come a fear of mammon. Jesus himself 
had seen over and over again how desire for 
physical possessions had separated men from God. 
The story of the rich fool who piled up all he 
could get his hands on only to lose his life is 
typical in the Master’s teachings. 

At the same time the Christian tradition has 
always shown a wariness. of the ways in which 
human emotions expressed themselves. The 
church has always kept a close watch over mar- 
riage. At the same time the medieval church en- 
couraged men and women to forgo marriage and 
enter convents and monasteries for the highest 
type of spiritual life. 

It will not be necessary to enter into a long 
discussion of monasticism, but we can see that 
monasticism was a fairly simple-sounding solution 
to both economic needs and family life problems. 
These are the same two basic needs that gave rise 
to most of the utopian groups of the past century 
in the United States. 

The concept of Christian stewardship—that 
God owns everything and man is but a steward— 
leads to a community-owned outlook. Jesus rec- 
ommended once that it would be good for a man’s 
soul (the rich ruler) if he were to sell all that 
he had and give the proceeds to the poor. 

The early Christian hermits were, in one sense, 
predecessors of the Hutterites in their desire to 
live a more Christian life by separating them- 
selves from the world. The hope was, of course, 
that by minimizing contacts with the nonbeliever, 
the church could protect the faith of the mem- 
bers. The members were also thus protected 
from the temptations of worldly life. 

There is here something of the same philosophy 
the Roman Catholic Church exhibits when it for- 
bids its members to enter Protestant church 
buildings or to read certain books. 


II. One utopian attempt: the Hutterites 


As Bach says in Adult Student, the Hutterites 
are fascinating to study. Yet it would be well to 
remember that the purpose in this series is to 
help us see that adequate resources for living the 
Christian life are found in the established 
churches if we will but practice our faith. 

It would be good at this point to indicate the 
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intense loyalty of this group to their interpreta- 
tion of New Testament ideals. The Anabaptists, 
who are not to be confused with present-day 
Baptists, were the radicals of the Reformation. 
They rejected not only forms of worship, hier- 
archy, church-state union, but also many social 
customs of the time. 

The Anabaptists, whose modern descendants 
are the Mennonites and the Hutterites, revived 
the idea of the “gathered” church. One was not 
born into the church, as the Middle Ages as- 
sumed. One joined the church after a religious 
experience. This became the pattern for the so- 
called free churches, like the Methodist, Congre- 
gationalist, and many others in America. 

To be called an Anabaptist in the sixteenth 
century was just about the exact equivalent of 
being called a communist in twentieth-century 
America, such was the disdain in which they were 
held. They were accused of seeking to tear down 
all of society, and even Luther denounced them. 

Yet the Hutterites retained their identity 
through the centuries and are growing today in 
spite of defections to the “world.” 


III. What are they like today? 


Most Americans would dismiss the Hutterites 
with a wave of the hand as being out of their 
minds since they seek not the comfort and wealth 
they might have. Yet if we begin with the ques- 
tion of what are the most important things in life, 
we must confess that they attain much more than 
many so-called successful people. 

Note, however, Bach’s hints that the “world” 
is reaching into the isolated Hutterite settlements 
and attracting young people. Many of the com- 
forts and conveniences the older folks refused 
are now being adopted. 

As with many such “different” groups, when 
persecution ends, they begin to settle down in 
the direction of the world around them. As long 
as there is active opposition to their views, they 
will defend them. But when that opposition 
ceases, they begin to reach out for whatever 
better things the “enemy” might offer. 

In this connection it would be well to point 
out Bach’s observations about the lack of crime 
among these people. Do you think his explana- 
tion for this is adequate? What might be some 
further reasons? 

The strong family life is certainly a factor in 
the absence ~* crime. A good discussion could 
rise out of sucn questions as: Do loose family ties 
in the United States make for juvenile delin- 
quency? Which is more likely to lead toward 
delinquency—overindulgence or strictness? 


IV. Daily life among Hutterians 


The evidence indicates that the Hutterite com- 
munity is usually a benevolent despotism with 
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the pastor in the driver’s seat. In many ways 
this makes for efficiency, but what does it do to 
individual liberty? 

Such people as the Hutterites are relieved of 
a great deal of the strain and stress of modern 
economic life. Yet they must suffer a certain 
amount of frustration when they have so little 
say about what they shall do. 

Note the many fine things about the daily life 
of these people and the appeal which that would 
make to some who are sick and tired of the daily 
struggle of our economy. Yet young people are 
leaving the colonies. Apparently there is a greater 
yearning for freedom, even the freedom to make 
mistakes, than there is for an absolute security. 


V. Hutterians and the established churches 


The Hutterians have much to teach us, but not 
to go off and live in the backwoods withdrawn 
from the world. In this I do not think they are 
truly following Jesus. He withdrew constantly 
for prayer, but then went down into the highways 
and byways to help people in need. 

We can learn from them the importance of 
making our religious faith the heart and center 
of our whole life: economic, social, and intellec- 
tual as well as spiritual. We believe that we do 
not need to withdraw from the world to do that. 

They teach us that strong spiritual devotion 
and family ties are conducive to the living of the 
good life. Their lack of crime should draw the at- 
tention of Americans, most of whom are highly 
educated yet have an enormous crime rate. 

We have all the religious heritage the Hutter- 
ites do. They have the Bible; so do we. They 
read and study it regularly; so could we. Their 
faith guides them in all things; so could ours. It 
comes down to the old question of practicing what 
we already know to be right and true. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What values do you see in studying such a 
group as the Hutterites? 

2. Why do you think the utopias which have 
had a religious basis have lasted much longer 
than those with a secular basis? 

3. How do you interpret Acts 2:41-47? 

4, How is this Christian “communism” different 
from Marxist communism? 

5. What are the factors in group loyalty such 
as the Hutterites have shown for centuries? 

6. Under what conditions is censorship of re- 
ligious or social ideas successful? 

7. How would you account for the lack of 
crime among the Hutterians? 

8. For what reasons is individual liberty to be 
preferred to absolute security? 


In CLOSING 


Today is Veteran’s Day. You might wish to 
point out that not many veterans would choose 
the way of life of the Hutterites. Yet they fought 





to preserve the freedom of such peoples to follow 
the dictates of their own consciences. 

And we should be grateful for people like the 
Hutterites who are willing to suffer for their con- 
viction that war is utterly wrong and that they 
will not take up arms under any circumstances. 
Their conscientious objection is a valuable con- 
tribution to the preservation of those same liber- 
ties for which the veterans fought, although many 
honest people cannot see it that way. 

We can well thank God for a country in which 
people can live the simple life according to their 
convictions. We might well pray for some of the 
humble sincerity and devotion that is character- 
istic of the Hutterites. 


p——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—In this session we will learn about 
a religious group well known in only certain 
parts of the country. It is a rural movement that 
is strong in South Dakota and Montana. Not very 
many persons come in contact with the Hutter- 
ites. 

Preparation—We move in this lesson from 
little-known facts to greater information. The 
technique I suggest is a symposium, followed by a 
panel discussion. 

Appoint three persons on a committee to work 
out this lesson. Ask one person to be chairman, 
a second person to study the Hutterite movement 
thoroughly, and a third to analyze the biblical 
foundations for Hutterite beliefs and practices. 

Procedure.—As you begin the discussion of this 
movement, the chairman will ask the first person 
to report on the essential beliefs and practices of 
the Hutterites. He will ask the second person to 
report on the biblical foundations of Hutterite be- 
liefs and practices. This will take at least fifteen 
minutes of your session. 

Ask these reporters to sit as a panel and discuss 
the following questions: 

1. Why is there so much stability of person- 
ality among the people called Hutterites? The 
lesson states there is very little crime, no divorce, 
etc., how do you account for it? Ask the class 
members for their opinion. 

2. What do you think happens to religious com- 
munities that seek to live by their ideals and to 
resist the world? What are the strengths and what 
are the weaknesses in such community practices? 

3. What spiritual resources in our religion 
could we use more wisely to gain stability and 
poise for our lives? 
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November 18: Spiritualism 


in Action 


eoa~-The Leader 








By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the seventh in our series on some reli- 
gious groups in the United States that are out of 
the ordinary. They are approaching the point of 
being recognized as denominations, yet they are 
different enough from traditional Christianity 
that they can rightfully be called “new” religions. 

These groups all claim to be founded in Scrip- 
ture. So once again it would be well for the 
teacher to begin to prepare himself by studying 
carefully the biblical passages suggested for daily 
reading in Adult Student. You will note that 
there are in the Bible numerous experiences not 
easily explained according to known laws of 
nature. Upon passages that mention “voices,” 
“visions,” “mediums,” etc., the Spiritualists 
pounce to “prove” their case. 

As far as spiritualism in this country and 
England is concerned, the leader would do well 
to know something of its history. A sympathetic 
but quite factual account of the development of 
the movement in this country and in England is 
found in A History of Spiritualism by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. There is also a good chapter in 
G. G. Atkins, Modern Religious Cults and Move- 
ments. 

Another interesting study is The Drama of 
Life After Death by George Lawton. A critical 
study by a member of one of the established 
churches is Committed Unto Us by Willis Lamott. 

(The books mentioned above are out of print 
but may be available in your public library.) 

Copies of spiritualist magazines and of inexpen- 
sive pieces of literature are available from the 
Nationalist Spiritualist Association, Washington, 
D.C. Looking through some such material will 
give you a much better idea of the group. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A definition of spiritualism 
II. Spiritualism and the Bible 
III. How spiritualism began in the United States 
IV. Spiritualism as a religion 
V. Spiritualism and the established churches 


To BEGIN 


Since this is one emerging religious group that 
will be easy to make fun of, it might be well to 
guard against such an attitude. All the talk about 
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voices, moving furniture, ands materializations is 
likely to distract attention from the real issue of 
why people are attracted to a religion like this. 

Perhaps the class members may know some- 
one who is a Spiritualist who has told why he 
has accepted this faith. Or one or more members 
may have attended a seance and would be willing 
to explain what happened. 


How To PROcEED 
I. A definition of spiritualism 


Some have said that this faith ought to be 
called spiritism, since it is a belief in spirits 
and their power rather than in “spiritual” power. 
That would leave the word “spiritualism” to de- 
scribe a state of spiritual health. However, the 
word is so attached to the practices of these 
groups that there is very little we can do to 
change that. 

Bach, in Adult Student, has given a very ade- 
quate description of this group and the way it 
differs from traditional Christianity. The Spirit- 
ualists believe that those who have lived and died 
are eager to guide and help those of us who still 
walk this earth. This guidance is usually trans- 
mitted to the earthly individual through a me- 
dium, a person who is supposed to have ex- 
traordinarily receptive senses. 


II. Spiritualism and the Bible 


The Spiritualists make the claim that all of the 
outstanding men and women in the Bible were 
mediums. The prophets, they maintain, were 
simply guided in their prophecies by spirits who 
knew much more about the future than earthly 
mortals could. 

They reduce Jesus to the rank of a medium. 
According to the Spiritualists, he was merely the 
instrument through whom various spirits worked. 
His power, his wisdom, his courage, all these 
would be merely reflections of a person sensitive 
to spirit guidance. 

Many of the experiences described in the 
Scriptures lend themselves to a spiritistic in- 
terpretation. Bach menticns the Transfiguration 
and the experience of Jesus immediately after his 
baptism. So also the experience on the road to 
Emmaus. They would say the same about the 
visions of Revelation and Daniel. 

Spiritualists, in their attempt to prove their 
main contention, often tend to overlook much 
of the Bible. The Scriptures become for them a 
box of ammunition with which to shoot down the 
arguments of the opposition. 


III. How spiritualism began in the United States 


The chief ideas of this group have been taught 
since earliest times. In fact, much primitive re- 
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ligion has an element not unlike the communica- 
tion with the dead. 

But it was just 108 years ago last spring that 
spiritualism began to win notoriety in the United 
States. Bach tells in Adult Student the strange 
story of the Fox sisters with their rappings. In 
some ways even more important was the work of 
the untutored Andrew Jackson Davis whose 
books showed a wisdom and understanding and 
training far beyond that which he had. 

These two events began a landslide business 
in mediumship. Most of these were frauds and 
added to the evil reputation which the established 
churches had already given the movement. Since 
that time the spiritistic groups have had a rapidly 
fluctuating membership. The pattern quite often 
is the same. 

A person with nervous tendencies and deep 
affections loses a loved one. No amount of tears, 
counseling, prayer, or any other normal outlet 
seems to assuage the grief. Someone in assuring 
the bereaved that his loved one is quite alive 
offers to prove it through a spiritualist medium. 
The sorrowing person goes to a seance. If he be- 
lieves that he actually contacts his lost loved one, 
he is a convert. 

This person may then attempt more or less 
regularly to make contact with the spirit of the 
departed. If he believes that he succeeds over 
and over again, he will continue to attend and to 
support the spiritualist group. If the contact seems 
to fail after a while, and there is nothing new 
coming through this medium, he may seek out 
another. Then his interest is likely to continue 
only as long as he feels there is some real contact 
with the lost loved one. 


IV. Spiritualism as a religion 


Bach in Adult Student summarizes the reasons 
why the regular churches had little use for spirit- 
ism. From the description thus far given of this 
group, you might raise the question with the class, 
Is spiritualism a religion? It is in the sense that 
it commands faith and loyalty from many people. 
It is also in that it now has churches and a some- 
what loosely organized national existence. 

Most spiritists also have a well-worked-out 
theology, especially with regard to life after death. 
Although there is great variety of opinion, the 
largest group has a system of graduated spheres 
in the afterlife. One goes to the sphere for which 
his life on earth has best prepared him. Heaven 
thus is a continuation, without physical bodies, 
of our earthly existence. 

The belief about God tends to be pantheistic 
like that of the Christian Scientists. They have 
pretty well eliminated the love of God, the grace 
of God, and the forgiveness of God. Salvation 
comes by earning it. The person makes his own 
happiness or unhappiness as he obeys or disobeys 
Nature’s physical and spiritual laws. 

Jesus, as we suggested, is no longer Savior 
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Many people have become interested in spiritualism 
through playing with a Ouija board. 


for most spiritists. He is the ideal medium, who 
saves only as he leads others to see the truth of 
spiritism. His miracles were but spiritualistic 
phenomenon, they say. There are no sacraments 
in most of the spiritist groups. 

Through the spirits of deceased physicians 
many Spiritualists claim to work cures. War, they 
say, keeps the spirits very busy putting mutilated 
bodies together again. Public worship services 
among the Spiritualists are quite similar to those 
of informal Protestant churches except that 
there may be some demonstration of communi- 
cation with the dead. The presiding medium will 
often answer questions much as a mind reader 
might. 

But the more important services are the small 
group seances or individual seances in which 
deep problems of the member are considered. 
As Bach implies, much of this is mere mind- 
reading and not very far above crystal-ball read- 
ing. On the other hand, some people have been 
helped by these seances. Of that there is no 
doubt. 

It would seem that they were helped in the 
same way that Christian Science helps many in- 
dividuals, especially those with functional dis- 
orders of one kind or another. There is in such 
success more than we understand at this point 
in human knowledge. Whatever it is, it is part 
of God’s truth and not the whole truth. 


V. Spiritualism and the established churches 


Spiritism’s success arises out of the desire for 
a proof of personal immortality, the desire to 
maintain close ties with dead loved ones, and 
the desire to know the future. In a sense these 
are legitimate desires and humanly understand- 
able. 
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Yet our Christian faith has always maintained 
a belief in immortality. It has assured us that we 
shall be in close fellowship with God and our 
loved ones. It has said that we must not seek to 
know the whole future, but must place our trust 
in God. 

It is interesting to note that spiritism is notably 
successful in many predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic countries. In Brazil, for example, there is a 
large spiritualist population. The Roman Catholic 
Church has also been the most vehement in de- 
nunciation of the spiritists. Perhaps this is be- 
cause Roman Catholicism’s communication with 
“saints” is so similar to that with spirits. 

It may well be pointed out that the regular 
churches could do a better job of interpreting im- 
mortality to their members. The doctrine is ex- 
tremely vague in all too many places. This makes 
people seek a more tangible proof. The churches 
ought also to help their members develop a more 
fitting and Christian attitude toward death. It 
should be shown as a part of the total life scheme 
God has created. 

The churches might well offer better counsel- 
ing service at the time death reaches into a family. 
Usually the survivors are reaching out for help, 
and if they do not find it in their own church, 
they grasp at spiritism as a drowning man at a 
straw. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What would be your explanation of the 
Transfiguration? 

2. Have you ever had any experiences that 
you think a spiritist would interpret as guidance 
by a friendly spirit? If so, describe. 

3. There is a much larger percentage of women 
than men in spiritualist churches. Why do you 
think this is? 

4. In what sense is a desire to maintain con- 
tact with the dead unhealthy? 

5. Do you think of other reasons why spiritism 
seems so successful among Roman Catholic areas? 

6. Do you think we should ask God to prove 
personal immortality to us? Why or why not? 

7. If in Christian thought death is a door to a 
wider life, why is suicide not Christian? 


In CLOSING 


It would be well to point out that the estab- 
lished churches offer just about everything that 
spiritualism can offer. Yet they might well be 
more specific even in their insistence that physical 
proof is not necessary for such a spiritual relation- 
ship as we have with God now and in the life be- 
yond. In a sense, drawing the supposed spirits of 
the dead back for consultation may seem to some 
persons to be somewhat of a degradation of true 
religion. 

Save time for a prayer that God will help us 
discover whatever truth there is in this group 
and apply it to ourselves. 
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p—_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—This lesson concerns a group that 
has been much in the news lately. Everyone in the 
class should have some opinion about it. There- 
fore, we can start with the assumption that a good 
discussion is quite possible; all we need is motiva- 
tion. 

Procedure.—Let’s begin by role playing the 
following situation: 

It is breakfast time. The husband is told by 
his wife that they have an invitation to a seance 
the next Saturday night. She raises the question, 
Shali we go? 

Let him assume the role of a person who thinks 
spiritualism is all a hoax. Let her assume the 
role of a person who grants that much of it is 
built on the power of suggestion, but there is just 
enough truth in it that her curiosity is aroused 
and she wants to find out more about it. 

When this has built up interest in the class, 
divide the members of the class into huddle 
groups of six persons. In each of these huddle 
groups appoint a discussion leader, a recorder 
who takes down the main ideas, and an observer 
who charts the way the conversation goes during 
a three-minute observation. 

Submit to each huddle group leader at least one 
of the following questions: Ask the group to dis- 
cuss them until everyone has had an opportunity 
to state his opinion. Ask them to use the lesson 
materials and the Bible in working out their 
answers. 

1. According to your judgment, does spiritual- 
ism have biblical foundations? What are they? 
This question may be given to three or four 
groups. 

2. Is spiritualism a religious denomination? 
State your reasons for thinking so, both biblical 
and theological. 

3. Is the belief that we can communicate with 
the dead tenable? State your belief on biblical and 
theological grounds. 

After eight or ten minutes of discussion, ask 
these groups to reassemble. Ask each reporter 
to state the main ideas brought out by his group. 
Have a person record these ideas on a blackboard 
or large paper chart. Ask a person to summarize 
for the group the basic ideas under each major 
topic. 

At the conclusion of the lesson ask the group 
observers to report on the number of people who 
participated and to diagram the pattern of par- 
ticipation. 

Direct the attention of the group to the Adult 
Student material for next week. 
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November 25: Jehovah’s Witnesses 
(World Service Sunday ) 


in Action 


=———=—The Leader 








By WILLIAM C. WALZER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We come now to the last of our eight sessions 
on emerging religious groups in our country. It 
would seem to be a good thing to bring in some 
summary ideas on the whole series as well as 
some specific ideas on Jehovah’s Witnesses, the 
group we look at today. 

Once again the Scripture passages are most 
important. As you will see from the material in 
Adult Student, Jehovah’s Witnesses probably use 
the Bible more freely and frequently than any of 
these other groups. Bach has indicated some 
passages to which they refer regularly for “evi- 
dence” of their religious claims. 

It might well pay to look up in your com- 
mentary, or other source book, the article on 
apocalyptic literature. Also examine in such a 
source as The Abingdon Bible Commentary, or 
The Interpreter’s Bible the explanatory helps for 
the passages in the Scripture readings for the 
week. 

There are several resource books listed on 
page 36. John Wick Bowman’s Drama of the Book 
of Revelation (Westminster Press, $2.50) will help 
give perspective on this book which premillenial- 
ists use so frequently and so inaccurately. The 
Book of Daniel is also often used this way. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses produce millions upon 
millions of pieces of literature. You would do 
well to obtain some copies of their magazines and 
perhaps of some of the books. They are only too 
eager to sell you this literature at a very nominal 
price, or to give it to you. 

You may wish to read to the class some short 
selected passages from the magazines and point 
out your own interpretation of the Bible verses 
to which they refer. This will not prepare them to 
reconvert any Witnesses, but it will serve to show 
how utterly sincere people can draw very false 
conclusions from the Bible if they read into the 
passages only those ideas that they wish to find 
there. 

It is well to remember that the only real answer 
to such false interpretations of Scripture is found 
in well-worked-out true interpretations. Mere 
“sciaqaag and prejudice are no solution to the prob- 
em, 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Who are these Witnesses? 
II. Why do they attract followers? 
III. Witnesses and the established churches 
IV. Our own attitude 
V. Some conclusions on these groups 


To BEGIN : 


It is safe to assume that most everyone has 
heard something about Jehovah’s Witnesses. Per- 
haps it is their gigantic conventions, rallies. Or 
it may be their refusal to salute the flag. Or per- 
haps the members have met the ever-present 
Witness selling literature on the street corner. 

Whatever it may be, you could perhaps deter- 
mine to some extent what your class really knows 
about this group. Perhaps you can correct some 
misconceptions. In order to get more facts you 
should perhaps read Charles Braden’s chapter on 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in These Also Believe. It is 
a very fair and objective discussion of the group. 
Herbert Stroup’s Jehovah’s Witnesses (out of 
print) is an excellent sociological study. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Who are these Witnesses? 


You will probably find that a certain amount 
of the history of the Witness movement is neces- 
sary in order to understand their present situa- 
tion. Although the Witnesses, as Bach indicates 
in Adult Student, do not revere their founders, 
the movement can scarcely be understood apart 
from them. 

As far as can be discovered, this group known 
at first as International Bible Students has always 
been under the dictatorial control of a leader. 
The first was Charles T. Russell, and the follow- 
ers in the early part of this century were called 
Russellites. From the time of World War I until 
his death at the beginning of World War II, the 
leader was J. F. Rutherford. Since 1941 the leader 
has been Nathan H. Knorr. 

All these men have emphasized a biblical 
literalism based on their own interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Their thought has centered in the 
final great judgment described in Matthew 25 
and the final battle between the forces of good 
and evil depicted in Revelation 12. 

They have reduced Bible study to a fairly 
simple art and have made their interpretations 
seem entirely logical, especially to the Bible dev- 
otee with little historical understanding of the 
Scriptures. 

They have done a superb job of finding biblical 
texts to support all their positions on issues of the 
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day. On the question of saluting the flag, for 
example, they quote the Second Commandment 
and 1 John 5:21, “Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols,” etc. 

The Witnesses have an intense loyalty to their 
beliefs and to Jehovah God. They are so sure they 
are right that they are willing to suffer any 
amount of persecution in order to further the 
movement. Many Witnesses have languished in 
jail for their refusal to co-operate with the draft 
law. Others have been beaten, hailed into court, 
held up to ridicule, and persecuted in other ways. 
Yet apparently few fall away. 


II. Why do they attract followers? 


You might like to ask the class what they 
think the appeal of such a movement is. If they 
have read the Adult Student material, they will 
remember some of the reasons given by Bach. 

It would probably be well to go through this 
list of reasons of why people turn to Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. In seeing why such groups succeed, 
we come to an awareness of why the established 
churches have failed these people. 

There is always an appeal in the exclusiveness 
of belonging to a select group, the “remnant,” 
God’s chosen people. To some extent such an 
appeal can be a substitute for success in life. All 
these emerging groups have had some of this. 

Our denominational divisiveness is sinful and 
handicaps the work of the Kingdom. Yet this is 
scarcely a reason for starting a new group. The 
fallacy of those who say they will join no church 
until all the churches get together lies in the as- 
sumption that absolute conformity in all things is 
the ideal. The major Protestant denominations 
have much more in common than they have dif- 
ferences. 

As we indicated in the study of spiritism, every- 
body wants to know the future. There seems to 
be an inherent belief among many American 
Protestants that the purpose of most of the Bible 
is for God to predict in very mysterious language 
what is going to happen in the future. These peo- 
ple seldom give much thought as to why God had 
to put this prophecy into such strange and sym- 
bolic terms. Yet there is certainly an appeal in 
the feeling that one has certain special knowledge 
not given to the ordinary mortal. 

There is always some appeal in knowing that 
one is absolutely right and that everyone who 
disagrees with you is wrong. This has been a 
characteristic of many religious groups in the 
past. Such a certainty made the Muslims daring 
fighters and the Crusaders fearless. But this also 
leads to bigotry and intolerance. 

It is important to note the Witnesses are not 
pacifists, although scores of them have endured 
prison for their refusal to participate in war. They 
are not opposed to war as such. In fact, many of 
them expect to participate in the last great battle 
of Armageddon in which God will defeat the 
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Devil. Their opposition is to participation in any 
wars which are not the Lord’s. Here again their 
willingness to suffer for a principle wins adherents 
as it did to early Christianity. 


Ill. Witnesses and the established churches. 


Like the other groups that we have studied, 
the Witnesses have taken one aspect of Christian 
truth and stressed it to the point where they have 
in effect created a new religion. All Christians 
accept some doctrine of the kingdom of God— 
that ideal society in which the will of God shall 
always prevail. It runs all through the New 
Testament as well as in many parts of the Old. 

The Witnesses have taken this idea and, cap- 
italizing on the common assumption that God has 
used the Bible to foretell the future, they have 
brought together a group who believe that the 
world must get worse before it becomes better. 
Wars and rumors of wars mean only that the end 
of the world is nearer. Why try to make the world 
better? God is going to destroy all evil just like 
that! 

Naturally they have little but contempt for 
the churches’ efforts on behalf of social better- 
ment. Their condemnation of the churches, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, is similar to the 
communist condemnation of capitalism. They do 
not distinguish between various activities of the 
churches. They are all of the Devil, the Witnesses 
assert. 

This attitude makes it all but impossible to 
discuss religion with Witnesses. They automati- 
cally interpret anything an outsider says as being 
of the Devil. They will quote Bible texts right and 
left and usually out of context; yet they assume 
such a text is the final argument in all matters. 

The result is that the Witnesses make people 
mad as they did the lady Bach tells of in Adult 
Student. Yet through it all we must admire their 
courage, their persistence, their devotion, while 
deploring their intolerance, their lack of logic, 
and their ruthless condemnation of all others. 


IV. Our own attitude 


Perhaps the best way here is to emphasize the 
points Bach makes in his discussion in the sec- 
tion, “Our Attitude.” Denunciation gets us 
nowhere. They thrive on it, just as do certain 
rabble-rousers who seek any kind of publicity, 
good or bad. 

The suggestions are similar to those found in 
previous sessions in this series. Instead of con- 
demning these people, we ought to match their 
zeal. We have basic Christian truth. Why should 
we not zealously say so? 

We have our Bible, commentaries, and scores 
of books on Christian beliefs. Yet we all too often 
do not take the time to study out our faith, so 
that we can interpret it to others, even to the 
Witnesses when they come to our town. 

Somehow we have failed to challenge a good 
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share of the population of our nation. Some have 
felt no meeting of their religious needs anywhere. 
Some seem to have found in these emerging 
groups that which they could not find in the 
regular churches. 


V. Some conclusions on these groups 


You have without doubt drawn up a list of 
characteristics of these groups that have con- 
tributed to their success. Probably this is the 
session in which these ought to be brought to- 
gether. 

For example, the followers of these groups 
know exactly what they believe and why. If they 
are asked to state their faith, most of them can 
answer readily with reasons for the faith that is 
in them. Naturally this implies a greater applica- 
tion on our part to the study of our own beliefs. 

Again, these groups have for the most part a 
sense of urgency. This is especially true of Pente- 
costals, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and Unity. There 
is the underlying conviction that it is important 
what the individual believes and does, and that 
others must be won quickly. 

These groups all have a specific promise for 
the future. Spiritualism makes this especially 
graphic, but also in Mormonism with its concrete 
heaven, Jehovah’s Witnesses with their new 
earth, and Unity and Christian Science with 
promises, there is a glorious future. This reminds 
us that all too often Protestants have neglected 
the doctrine of immortality and concentrated too 
much on the present day. 

These groups all make wide use of the Bible. 
Although many of their interpretations are in- 
deed strange, they win allegiance by making the 
Bible “plain.” This underlines again the great 
need for intelligent and guided Bible study in 
our Protestant churches. There is no substitute. 

These groups all have specific duties for their 
followers. They emphasize participation by all. 
Theirs is a faith to be experienced and not just 
heard about. They have few wallflowers, few 
observers. Our established churches have all too 
many who are willing to come, to listen, and to 
go without any sense of having truly participated. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is your interpretation of the final 
judgment? 

2. What are the values in apocalyptic books? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of authoritarian control such as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses have? 

4, What do you believe about the Devil? 

». How could we bring the major Protestant 
bodies into one church and still make room for 
individual differences in temperament and in- 
terpretation? 

6. What does it really mean to be prophetic? 

7. How tolerant can a Christian be without be- 
traying his faith? 



















































Tim Harden 


Jehovah’s Witnesses distribute millions of pamphlets 
each year to persons on the streets. 


8. What is the most important thing this series 
on emerging religious groups has taught you? 


In CLOSING 


You will find it desirable to leave time for 
prayer for these new groups. This might express 
gratitude for the neglected emphases which these 
groups have helped bring back. It will ask cour- 
age, faith, and wisdom to do a more effective job 
in our own churches. 

It may be well to remind the class again of 
the purpose or aim of this unit as stated in Adult 
Student. The members of the class might like 
to discuss whether this aim was successfully 
reached. 

The class might profit by a listing of the things 
they are going to do about all this. You might 
conclude with a reminder that in countries like 
Japan and Iran where Christians are only a tiny 
percentage of the population, Christians seem to 
the dominant group as strange as some of these 
people we’ve studied about seem to us. 


[The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


A study of Jehovah’s Witnesses will reveal 
that many of the class have had contact with 
them and that we are talking about a familiar 
group. We can assume persons will be ready for 
a discussion, so we will need some kind of moti- 
vation to start the discussion, and we will need 
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to organize the group for the maximum amount 
of participation. 

Procedure.—Let’s begin by role playing the 
situation described by Bach in this lesson. 

A woman is getting ready for church on Sun- 
day morning when a Jehovah’s Witness puts his 
foot in the door. To play this role, select a man 
with a great deal of salesmanship ability and zeal. 
Have the woman anxiously getting ready for 
church with a half dozen last-minute things to put 
in readiness. Ask them to study the material by 
Bach very carefully and to re-enact it in their 
own words as they feel it. 

When the interest of the class is very high, 
stop the role playing and put this question: Is 
this a demonstration of religious zeal, or is it an 
obnoxious intrusion into one’s privacy? 

After three or four persons have answered this 
question, subdivide the class into huddle groups 
of five or six persons. Designate a discussion 
leader for each group, and give him one of the 
following questions to be discussed: 

1. What do Jehovah’s Witnesses believe? What 


—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


What Is a Symposium? 


In a symposium two or more speakers make a 
brief presentation of their own viewpoints. Mem- 
bers of the audience then raise questions, propose 
alternatives, or state differing opinions. 

A symposium differs from a forum in that 
several speakers make short addresses on a sub- 
ject at the outset. The discussion follows. 

“Town Meeting of the Air” is perhaps the best 
known symposium in the United States. Two op- 
posing speakers present differing points of view. 
A moderator directs questions to the speakers to 
clarify issues and then encourages the audience 
to raise questions and make statements. You may 
want to use this pattern as a model for your 
group. 

The lesson materials in the International Les- 
son Series could be discussed by means of a sym- 
posium. Two speakers could express different 
views on the topic, “What does God require of 
us?” (November 11) or “What qualities dis- 
tinguish a Christian from other persons?” 
(November 18). These presentations could be 
followed by a discussion. The Adult Fellowship 
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is the biblical or theological basis for their belief? 
Assign this question to four or five groups. 

2. Why do Jehovah’s Witnesses appeal to so 
many people? Assign this to two groups. 

3. How would you reply to them if they came 
to your door? Assign this to two groups. 

4. How can we show effective zeal for our faith? 
Assign this to one or two groups. 

Give the groups eight or ten minutes to think 
through their answers, and then ask each group 
to report on its conclusions. Designate a recorder 
and have him put down the basic answers on a 
blackboard or a paper chart. 

In closing.—At the conclusion of the lesson ask 
four persons to summarize, each person taking 
one main point. 

Conclude with a prayer for renewal of our ap- 
preciations and our zeal for our own faith, and 
express our thanks to God for the insights we 
have gained in the study of this lesson. 

See page 38 for a brief look at the aim and 
weekly topics for the December study in the 
Adult Fellowship Series (“Listen to the Poets”). 





Series lends itself well to this type of treatment 
(see “The Group in Action”). 

In the coming series, “Rapid Change in South- 
east Asia” (Adult Fellowship Series for January), 
a symposium or a panel discussion would be ex- 
cellent. For example, one Sunday could be 
devoted to a discussion of living religions in 
Southeast Asia. 

In a symposium the leader is a moderator. He 
introduces the speakers in order. He brings the 
real issues to the attention of the group and tries 
to keep them thinking on these questions. At the 
same time he encourages all persons to speak. He 
tries to get persons to think through the issues 
for themselves, rather than announcing a precon- 
ceived set of conclusions that tend to stop all 
thought and discussion. 

The symposium is used to bring many points 
of view to a group quickly. This stimulates 
thought and discussion. It proposes many alterna- 
tives, causing persons to choose, weigh, and 
evaluate. Use it for this purpose. 

—Robert S. Clemmons, staff member of the 

Department of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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Rediscovering the Words of Faith, 


by Charles T. Sardeson. Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 124 pages. $2.00. 


The theologian might differ with 
some of the definitions of the words 
in this little book, but the poet will 
only rejoice. The language soars. 
And it says something. 

The author says that the purpose 
of this writing “is to state the 
essential content found in a few 
of the words which are necessary 
for any adequate description of the 
Christian life.” The introductory 
chapter explains the origin of these 
Christian words. Not only were 
these new words used in speaking, 
they were words used in living. 

The words dealt with in this vol- 
ume are: 

Revelation 

Judgment 

Atonement 

Grace 

Adoption 

The Gospel 

Sacraments 

The Church 

Kingdom of God 

Sin 

Faith. 

Worship 

Eternal Life 

Peace 

“They are not man’s words; 
their origin is not in us. They are, 
like the lives they represent, the 
handiwork of God. Moreover, there 
can be no right grasp or under- 
standing of them, nor any profit- 
able teaching, apart from a living 
relationship with him.” 

This is a book you will reach 
for time and again. Many will use 
it for daily meditations. It is not 
for skimming but for thoughtful 
reflection. 

The author is pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Major Methodist Beliefs, by Mack 
B. Stokes. The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 1956. Paper bound. 
96 pages. 45 cents each, $4.80 per 
dozen. 


Readers of ApuLT TEACHER and 
Adult Student will be glad to know 
that this Adult Fellowship Series 
unit is now available in booklet 
form. Requests from our readers 
prompted us to produce the unit in 


the first place, and now it is avail- 
able to all Methodist adults regard- 
less of the course of study they 
are using in the church school. 

The author says, “The purpose 
of this book is to say in plain 
words what the people called Meth- 
odists believe. It attempts to lift 
up the spirit of Methodism and 
show how it interprets the ageless 
affirmations of the Bible.” The 
book sets forth the beliefs that are 
distinctively Methodist as well as 
those held in common with other 
Christians. 

The book opens with Method- 
ism’s enduring significance and 
continues with our belief in the 
Bible, God, Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, man, the cross, forgiveness 
of sins, victory through disciplined 
living, the centrality of love, con- 
version, assurance, Christian per- 
fection, the Church, the kingdom of 
God, life everlasting, and closes 
with some specific Methodist atti- 
tudes. These include attitudes to- 
ward the Second Coming, the 
unpardonable sin, predestination, 
infant baptism, world missions, and 
others. 

Every serious-minded Methodist 
adult will want to read this book 
and keep it on hand for reference 
purposes. 

The author is professor of sys- 
tematic theology and assistant dean 
of the Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University. 


Reading the Bible—A Guide, by 
E. H. Rece and W. A. Beardslee. 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 188 pages. 
$3.75. 


Some readers will say, “What, 
another book on how to read the 
Bible?” It is. But it has been our 
observation that most of us need 
all the help we can get with our 
Bible reading. 

This particular guide opens with 
a chapter on Bible study and then 
moves on to the story of the trans- 
lation of the Bible into English. 
Next comes a sketch of the geog- 
raphy of Bible lands, followed by 
a historical outline. 

The actual guide to reading the 
Bible follows the order in which 
the various books were written— 
not the order in which they appear 
in the Bible. The prophets, the 
Psalms, and the Wisdom Literature 


are emphasized in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Synoptic Gospels, Paul, 
and John receive the emphasis in 
the New Testament. Lesser guides 
are provided for the other books. 

A chapter titled “Supplementary 
Materials” makes a valuable con- 
tribution. It deals with the canon, 
the Apocrypha, the flood stories, 
and includes a chart of the outline 
of biblical history. 

There are questions given at 
strategic points throughout the 
book, and additional reading re- 
sources are listed. 

This volume grew out of an in- 
troductory Bible course taught by 
Dr. Rece. While the assignments 
remind one of a textbook (as this 
really is), it is not so textbookish 
as to be over the heads of the 
average Bible student. 

The chronology and content re- 
flect careful scholarship that has 
kept up with the times. 

E. H. Rece is dean of students 
and professor of Bible at Emory 
University. 

W. A. Beardslee is chairman of 
the Department of Bible at the 
same university. 


Coming of Age: Problems of Teen- 


Agers, by Paul H. Landis; Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 234; Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 28 pages; 25 cents. 


Neither teen-agers nor their par- 
ents fully understand the changes 
in their relationships that are in- 
evitable as young people enter the 
threshold of adulthood. 

Teen-age problems are found, on 
the basis of careful studies, to be 
universal and a source of real 
anxiety. The problems most fre- 
quently mentioned by young peo- 
ple themselves are: inferiority 
feelings, daydreaming, sex prob- 
lems, temperamental traits, reli- 
gion, morals and “right” conduct. 

“The growing-up process is ac- 
celerated by the fact that as we 
grow older, we spend more time 
away from home and parents... . 
Parents, for their part, can only 
hope that the years of training 
spent in the family ‘nest’ have 
prepared their children to make 
good decisions and behave in a 
manner which they would ap- 
prove.” 
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